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Just Among Ourselves 


HAT are you doing, dear reader, to secure that new 
W subscriber which we have been asking you to send 
us for the past few weeks? Are you not interested 
in the circulation of your church paper to the extent of 
putting forth the effort to secure one new name? We are 
asking you to render this service in the interest of our 
church and the Kingdom. A goodly number have sent us 
their subscription, but have you? If not, will you not get 
busy and secure and send it in this week? See our special 
offer below which positively will be withdrawn April 1. 


Special Offer Until April. 1, 1926 


To every subscriber sending us one new yearly subscrip- 
tion with $2.10, we will send you your choice of any of the 
following books: 


Dick Haley—Whitaker -65 
Uncle Bijah—Whitaker 50 
Illustrated Bible Readings—Crafts 

Bible in School Plans of Many Lands—Crafts.... .50 
Outline of Six Centuries—Summerbell 50 
Triumphs of Faith 50 
Modern Light Bearers—Barrett 50 
Mr. World and Miss Church Member 50 
Garden Spots in the Old Testament—Barrett.... .50 
Christian Home Training—Summerbell 50 
Fruit Bearing Truths—Barrett 50 
The Minister—Staley ................ Hie Tete a ea hh 50 
Not In His Steps es 50 














Every book listed above is well worth the price asked for 
it. If two new subscriptions are, jae, send twice the amount 
requested for one, etc. 


You should be next to send your subscriber. 


Send all orders and make all remittances payable to 
THE CHRISTIAN PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, DAYTON, OHIO. 
A. F. CHASE, 
Circulation Manager. 











Easter Services 
Two New Services for 1926 
A Glorious Victory 
The Empty Tomb 


Either service, 8 cents per single copy; 
85c per dozen; $3.25 per fifty; $6.00 


per hundred. 


Recitation Books 


Easter Treasury No. 31 


Contains Recitations, Exercises, Acros- 
tics, Pantomimes, Tableaux, Dialogues, 
Decorating Suggestions, Drills. Price, 
25 cents. 


Easter Chimes 


A collection of Dialogues, Exercises, 
Motion Songs, etc., for Church Con- 
certs. Price, 35 cents. 


Easter Tidings 


Contains Recitations, Dialogues, and 
Songs. Price, 25 cents. 


The Paramount Easter Book 


Is made up of Exercises, Dialogues, 
Drills, Pantomimes, Tableaux, Recita- 
tions, and Songs. Price, 25 cents. 


The Christian Publishing Association 
Dayton, Ohio 
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MINISTERS’ NEW ADDRESSES 


Everett Nixon, 721 S. Courtland St., Kokomo, Indiana. 

A. J. Gillette, Gloversville, N. Y. 

W. J. Hall, 2801 Harvard Blvd., Dayton, Ohio. 

Mrs. Charlotte E. Nash, Creve Couer, Mo. 

J. Wesley Yantis, Christiansburg, Ohio. 

~~ Oren, R. R. 2, Celina, Ohio. 

O. V. Kennedy, Lynn, Indiana. 

E. C Hall, Milford, N. J. 

Carlyle Summerbell, 65 Tyndale St., Roslindale, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Madisonville Christian Church is in need of a 
pastor. Anyone desiring to consider the place please 
address Mrs. Everett McLain, Clerk, R. R. 1, Elm- 
hurst, Pa. 


PASTOR WANTED 


The Christian Church of Sweet Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, will be in need of a pastor after the first of 
April, 1926. Any minister interested may write to 
the clerk. 

Mrs. STELLA RousINe. 

Sweet Valley, Pennsylvania. 


MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR FOR SALE 


The Webster Community Christian Church has a 
Model E DeVry Motion Picture Projector, motor 
driven, 110 volt, for sale at reasonable price. 

MILTON W. SuTCLiFFEe, Pastor. 

Havre de Grace, Maryland. 


NEW YORK STATE CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Notice is hereby given that at the next stated an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Christian Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Lakemont, Starkey Seminary, 
New York, June 28, 1926, at 2:30 p. m., that amend- 
ments to the constitution and a general revision of 
the same will be considered. 

Geo. E. NortHrup, President, 

A. J. SMiTH, Secretary, 

JAMES S. Frost, Treasurer, 
Committee. 
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The Christian Annual 
for 1926 


Have you purchased a copy of it? If not, you 
should order a copy at once. 
Read what some who have purchased have to 
say: 


The 1926 Annuals are at hand and I find them up to 
their usual grade—if not just a little better. Mighty fine 
to have such information. Trust at least that every min- 
ister and Secretary of Church may secure one. I would 
not think of being without one. 

R. L. HENDRICKSON. 

Towandu, Kansas. 


Find enclosed One Dollar ($1.00) ‘to pay for The Annual 
I have just received. Brother Burnett certainly outdid 
himself this time in giving to the church a book of so 
much valuable information, and so conveniently. arranged. 
I am certainly proud of all our publications, to me they 
are the best I have ever seen coming from the Publishing 
House and meet the needs of our church today. 

C. O. BROWN. 
East Cobleskill, N. Y. 


The Annual received, and it is fine. Enclosed find 
check of $1.00 to pay for same. 
R. ANNA SHELDON SWETLAND. 
Sparta, Ohio. 


The enclosed check of $1.00 is for The Christian An- 
nual I have just received. The Annual is o. k. and a 
very handy preparation for the preacher, especially. 

R. J. EL.is. 

Sumner, Illinois. 


Annual at hand. It is one of the very best, and should 
be found in every Christian home. It is a mine of rich 
information that all should have at hand. 

A. M. ADDINGTON. 

Winchester, Indiana. 


Send for a copy at once. Price, $1.00. 


The Christian Publishing Association 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Rich Young Man Meditates 


on Calvary 


T seemed so mad a way to do— 
To grieve so deep; to perish, too, 
For men He never even knew! 
A life so lonely, meek, and bare! 
I wonder why he made a prayer 
For them that mocked and nailed him there. 


Vast wealth is mine; why do I see 
My golden store without avail? 

Why turns no man with love to me? 
Why did he triumph and I fail? 








Oh, ’tis a grievous mystery 
That mankind never looks to me 
As to that spent and broken Christ 
That droops on Calvary! 
—Laura Simmons, in British Weekly. 
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About Folks and Things 


Broadway Church, Eel River Conference, 
Rev. J. M. Hartman pastor, recently held a 
series of evangelistic meetings in which the 
pastor was his own evangelist. There were 
eight confessions, nine additions to the 
church, and much other good resulting from 
the meeting. 

Scotts Addition Church, Indiana Miami 
Reserve Conference, Rev. A. H. Plunkett 
pastor, closed a ten days’ evangelistic cam- 
paign on February 28 with twenty-three 
conversions and fourteen additions to the 
church. Rev. Paul Coleman, of Cincinnati, 
was the evangelist. The attendance was 
large and the interest fine. 

With the article in this issue Dr. Coffin 
brings to a close the exceptionally interest- 
ing series which he has given our readers 
on the various countries of Europe that he 
and Mrs. Coffin visited last summer. This 
has been one of the outstanding series 
printed by The Herald in recent years, and 
we are sure has been highly interesting to 
our readers. 

The joint convention of the Western In- 
diana Conference will meet at Liberty 
Church, near Crawfordsville, March 23 and 
24. Stewardship Secretary Denison and 
Foreign Mission Secretary Minton will 
assist with the program. Rev. W. H. Zenor 
is the president, and Mrs. Eva Cooper sec- 
retary-treasurer. A large attendance is 
earnestly urged. 

Rev. A. W. Hirby, secretary for missions 
of the Miami Ohio Conference, has sent a 
letter to the pastors of that conference urg- 
ing enthusiastic co-operation in the foreign 
mission offering. It is a forceful appeal and 
ought to stimulate every pastor to redouble 
his efforts to get the largest possible support 
of his people for the foreign work this 
emergency year. 

Instead of the regular Christian En- 
deavor Notes as furnished by Dr. A. B. 
Kendall from week to week and which are 
peer of those appearing in any periodical on 
the Christian Endeavor lesson, Dr. Kendall 
gives us this week a review of the Near 
East Relief work as furnished by a writer 
of that organization. It is important that 
our young people have this information. 


Our church at Dover, Delaware, Dr. Roy 
C. Helfenstein pastor, has been having an 
unusual series of meetings in which religion, 
psychology, and science have been studied 
under the leadership of Dr. Elwin L. House. 
Dr. House is an able authority on these sub- 
jects and for thirteen days gave a lecture 
each afternoon and evening touching these 
important themes. We have as yet had no 
word of the result of the meetings. 


We are saddened to know that Mrs. E. E. 
Bennett, the wife of our faithful pastor at 
Cynthiana, Indiana, is slowly losing ground 
in the long, long illness which she has borne 
with such sweet resignation and in which 
her husband has ministered with such faith- 
ful loving-kindness. It would seem that she 
could not be with us long, and we are sure 





that many earnest petitions will be with 
that home for the sustaining grace of the 
Master in these hours. 

Our readers will recall that last fall we 
mentioned the fact that Dr. L. E. Follans- 
bee, so well known throughout our church as 
a pastor and lecturer, was sick in a hospital 
in Des Moines. We have just learned that 
recently he has had to return to this hos- 
pital again and is in a most critical condi- 
tion, very little hope being held out for his 
recovery. We are sure that the many 
friends throughout the church will be stirred 
by this word to earnest prayers for him and 
his people. 


Stewardship Secretary Denison held a 
stewardship institute with the Buffalo 
Church, Eel River Conference, Rev. Eva B. 
Proctor pastor. He held a similar confer- 
ence with the West Liberty and McKees 
Creek churches on February 24, Rev. Robert 
Wearly pastor. And on February 21 he 
preached on tithing at Murlin Heights, Rev. 
Ross McNeal pastor, where he found 
twenty-three already enrolled as tithers—a 
most excellent showing for the size of its 
church membership. 


Dr. L. F. Johnson writes us this week 
that the recovery of Mrs. Belle H. Hook, 
who has been serving the Carversville Or- 
phanage so commendably as matron, is not 
progressing so rapidly as was hoped last 
week, and it will be necessary for the or- 
phanage to engage another matron. On 
page twenty-three will be found his solicita- 
tion. The place certainly requires a woman 
of surpassing Christian character and 
temperament and one who will dedicate her- 
self to the Christian service of children. 


Rev. McD. Howsare, Executive Secretary 
of the Department of Evangelism, has pre- 
pared and is beginning to send out some 
very attractive literature preparatory to the 
offering for this department to be taken the 
first Sunday in May. The first, which will 
reach our pastors in a few days, is the Fed- 
eral Council Call to Prayer for the pre- 
Easter week, and The Herald earnestly 
urges our pastors and churches to partici- 
pate in this great united prayer observance. 
It will help deepen the evangelistic passion 
for the Easter ingathering. 


Quite a number of our pastors and work- 
ers are planning to attend the International 
Council of Religious Education at Birming- 
ham, Alabama, to be held April 12-19. A 
large number of our young people ought also 
to be planning to attend the Interdenomina- 
tional Young People’s Conference to be held 
in connection therewith, April 16-18. Only 
a thousand can attend, and young folks are 
hurrying to get their names on the list. Both 
conferences are outstanding occasions of 
great importance, and the Christian denomi- 
nation should be largely represented. Spe- 
cial railroad rates will be granted. The Em- 
pire Hotel of Birmingham will be the official 
headquarters of the Christian Church dele- 
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gates, and during the week a rally of all of 
our people will be held in charge of Mr. 
Hermon Eldredge. Write immediately to 
Dr. W. A. Harper, Elon College, North 
Carolina, for further information. 

On page sixteen will be found pictures 
of the present and the proposed buildings 
of our Vanderveer Park Church, Brooklyn, 
Rev. P. S. Sailer pastor. Brother Sailer 
writes that their campaign for funds begins 
March 14, and that they hope to complete it 
in ten days. They have eighty-three work- 
ers lined up for this community-wide can- 
vass. They are planning to break ground 
for the splendid new building on March 21. 
This is one of the most important and 
strategic enterprises of our church, and the 
pastor and people there should have the 
most prayerful interest of our entire 
brotherhood back of them. 

The Northwestern Indiana Congress 
officers have arranged for a series of young 
people’s rallies for groups of their churches 
in seven centers, March 21 to 27 inclusive. 
There will be an afternoon and evening 
meeting each day. The leaders and speak- 
ers will include Rev. Russell Siferd, Director 
of Christian Education for the conference; 
Miss Marian Morrill, of the Mission Depart- 
ment; Miss Lucy M. Eldredge, of the Chris- 
tian Education Department; and Miss 
Mabel Casad, president of the local Young 
People’s Congress. An interesting program 
has been arranged and a large number of 
both young people and leaders and workers 
with young people of that conference are 
planning to attend. 

Rev. L. T. Proctor has just accepted a call 
to become the pastor of the church at Shiloh, 
Dayton. Brother Proctor is one of our 
younger men who has made a determined 
effort to train himself for the highest 
possible type of work. A graduate of both 
Palmer and Defiance, he is now taking post- 
graduate work in Chicago Divinity School 
and hence will not be able to take charge of 
Shiloh until September. His wife, Eva B. 
Proctor, is also a minister and is also taking 
work in the Chicago Divinity School. Both 
have spleridid qualifications for the pastor- 
ate and are at present serving churches in 
connection with their school work and giv- 
ing service to their churches that promises 
much for their future ministry. 


We have already spoken of the exception- 
ally fine church paper which Rev. and Mrs. 
W. Rollo Boehringer are getting out for 
their parish at Enon under the name of 
Christian Intelligencer. Number 3 of the 
second volume has just reached us. It 
represents a vast deal of hard work as well 
as a lot of actual editorial skill and ability. 
And of course our eye was particularly 
taken by an attractive full-page add for The 
Herald of Gospel Liberty in which Brother 
Boehringer sets forth six good reasons why 
this periodical should be taken by his people. 
Of nothing is it truer “We are advertised 
by our loving friends” than a church period- 
ical; and it is such work as this on the part 
of our pastors which will make The Herald 
a larger field of usefulness. 
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as well as a keen insight into the work of the min- 

istry has well said that one of the greatest assets 
which any pastor can possibly have is sympathy and shoe 
leather! We wish that it were possible to burn that 
phrase in letters of fire across the mind of every minister 
of this land and of every young man or young woman who 
has any idea of taking up the ministry or any other line 
of religious work. The time was when the priceless ele- 
ment of sympathetic and active friendship was looked 
upon as one of the chiefest, if not the chiefest, function 
of the ministry-—and every preacher accepted “pastoral 
calling’ as one of the most foundational and indispensable 
features of his work. He spent hours and hours in going 
from home to home among his people, and counted as one 
of his richest privileges and possessions the fact that he 
could be such an indispensable friend to so many. He 
was a frequent guest in many homes at mealtime; and 
Mr. Moore reveals to us in this issue something of the 
lasting impression which that old-time pastor made upon 
the childhood of those homes. 


Ss one who had a deep look into the human heart 


UT in later years there has been a trend away from all 

of this fine pastoral visitation and friendship. The 
whole relation between the minister and his people far 
too often is being put upon a more impersonal basis, and 
the pastor has become more of a sort of business manager 
and director of organizations rather than the highly in- 
fluential friend to his people. He seldom if ever gets into 
more than a few of their homes; he has only an official 
acquaintance with them; he scarcely knows their children, 
and is largely unacquainted with the home environment 
from which they come. He allows himself to become too 
busy with running the community and looking after all 
sorts of committees and activities to have much time left 
for the homes of his own people. And what is worst of 
all, there is current a growing opinion among ministers 
that “pastoral calling” is a thing of the past—and many 
younger men rather brag of the fact that they are too 
busy and too “up to date’’ to waste their time in that way. 
There is hardly any language too strong to condemn the 
utter fallacy of such an impression. Just plain common 
sense coupled with observation ought to teach any 
preacher how vitally defective is such a cheapening and 
underestimating of the value of pastoral friendship. 
Every pastor knows, if he stops to think, that the richest 
and most life-determining influences which he exerts are 
almost invariably upon that little group of folks and their 
homes with whom he has most friendly and frequent con- 
tact. If his friendship means so much to the few, by what 
process of reasoning can he conclude that it is too cheap 


Sympathy and Shoe Leather 








and paltry a thing to be of incalculable influence and 
value to the many? And what sense of honor or honesty 
can justify any pastor in limiting to a little inner circle 


of his constituency that close and positive friendship to 


which the others of his church are as much entitled, both 
by church membership and money contributions, as they? 


F most timely and special importance is this emphasis 
right now when so much is being said about the 
breakdown of the home life of America. There is a grow- 
ing feeling that by far the larger part of the immoralities 
which so greatly distress our country, of crime and law 
violation and multiplied delinquencies on the part of 
youth, date back to their home life and home training. In 
the last analysis, it always comes back to the home. It is 
the home that has failed, and the home impress and the 
home uplook. And the crucial thing to remember is that 
the home did not mean to fail, and did not want to fail. 
Above everything else every normal home desires the 
good and wholesome welfare of its children. And wherein 
homes have failed in this, they have simply blundered. 
These facts compose one of the most mandatory obliga- 
tions upon the ministry that was ever laid upon any 
human profession. For there is no other set of men on 
earth which is so richly and peculiarly privileged with 
the opportunity, and hence so sacredly charged with the 
responsibility, of forming the influential and directive in- 
fluences that mold the home as is the ministry. Pastors 
have access to the homes as no other group of folks on 
earth do have. They are looked upon by the average home 
with a respect and sort of reverence which give them a 
right of way into the hearts of both young and old such 
as is granted so easily and quickly to no other. The re- 
lation is more than one of friendship. It is the pastoral 
relation—a relation which is in a class all to itself and 
which our language has no other word adequately to ex- 
press, a relation which, apart from the family circle itself, 
is the rarest, sweetest, finest relation this side of heaven. 
And every man who accepts a call of God into the min- 
istry is under sacred obligation to make the largest and 
most forceful use possible of this high and holy relation- 
ship. It is nothing less than tragical, then, that thous- 
ands and thousands of even church homes in America 
have scarcely been touched, and not in the least influenced 
in a personal way, by this matchless and almost magic 
power of pastoral oversight and friendship. It is of tre- 
mendous significance, then, that the breakdown in the 
home life and the home ideals of America has come at 
the very time when so many ministers are getting it into 
their heads that this pastoral visitation and home in- 
fluence is an old-fogy idea and not worth the time of a 
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busy minister. It is as distressing as it is incomprehensible 
that this most highly potential and sacred privilege of the 
ministry has been so sadly neglected and little used by so many 
of them. The neglect becomes all the more inexplainable and in- 
excusable when placed over against the plain fact that there is 
hardly a minister who has made an outstanding and permanent 
success in any pastorate anywhere who has not done so largely 
through the power and the grip of pastoral visitation and friend- 
ship. Let The Herald reiterate its oft-expressed observation that 
there is no other one complaint which comes to this office so fre- 
quently or from so many different sections as that their pastor does 
little or no calling except upon his special clique of friends. We 
have known of no other one thing which has spoiled the well-begun 
work of so many ministers as their failure to be a real pastor to 
their own church homes. It is possible for a new pastor to pump 
up the church and Sunday-school organizations and keep them 
going at a high pressure with great results for a year or two; 
but it is impossible to keep this sort of thing up over a long period 
of years. We do not recall one single instance in which any man 
has had a long and happy and successful pastorate with any church 
anywhere who has not done it chiefly through pastoral work and 
pastoral calling. Whenever a minister’s work begins to run down 
and peter out, you will find the real reason far more often than 
otherwise to be that he is neglecting the homes of his people 
and has failed to form in those homes those deep and abiding 
friendships only upon which enduring pastorates are builded. Long 
pastorates never were formed on pulpit ability and skill in running 
machinery and never will be except where there is great and 
towering genius in the pulpit. They rest upon the human equation 


of personal contacts and indispensable friendships. 


HE fault does not all lie with the pastors, however. Very fre- 

quently the homes have been as much to blame as the pastors. 
The old-time “invitation to dinner” for the pastor has gone quite 
out of fashion in many a community in which the church homes 
used to consider it an enviable privilege to entertain the pastor and 
his family to Sunday dinner or to a meal during the week. The 
real reason why so many ministers object to pastoral calling is 
not because they do not want to get into the homes of their people, 
but because when they do take their time to go they seldomly ever 
see more than one or two of the family and those for only a few 
minutes. Pastors truly desire to meet and form affectionate at- 
tachments between themselves and the young people in their homes, 
but they can never do it by simply making pastoral calls. They 
must be given an opportunity to become a guest in the home— 
and if possible at mealtime when the entire family is gathered 
about the table—if they are to be of largest possible service to 
the home and to the community. And here it is that many par- 
ents have failed. They have never made their pastor a real 
“homey” friend of the family. They have never once given him 
a real opportunity to meet and become chummy with their sons and 
daughters. They entertain many guests to meals—but the pastor 
is never one of them. And thus they have made it exceedingly 
difficult for him to become an intimate and highly influential friend 
in the lives of their own children. Read again the article by Mr. 
Moore and observe carefully that those indelible impressions of 
which he speaks were given when the minister was an invited guest 
in the home, with time and opportunity to nurture that type of 
friendship and influence which is never cultivated anywhere else 
or in any other way except as a mealtime guest in the home. And 
if pastors are failing to reach and influence their young people, if 
pastors are failing to form wide-extended and pregnant friendships 
in the homes of their people, it very frequently is because the 
fathers and mothers of those homes have never made any effort to 
give the pastor a real opportunity to do so. They complain that he 
does not wield an influence over their boy; and yet they have never 
once given him a real chance to get close to that boy, but expect him 
to do it in chance and momentary meetings on the street or at a 
“social” or by shaking hands with him at the church door—all of 
which are wholly inadequate if the pastor is to mean anything of 
real consequence to their child. Christian homes need to bring 
about a renaissance of the old-time habit of having the preacher 
and his family often in to dinner. 
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UT in spite of all this, it still comes back to the pastor. He dare 

not, he can not, evade his own responsibility to his homes. He 
must get into them often—an invited guest at mealtime, if the 
home will; but a visitor of his own accord frequently. And above 
all, he must go because he wants to go, because he has cultivated 
the qualities of human sympathy and friendship in his own heart 
big enough and broad enough to make him want to go. It is 
marvelous what such sympathy and shoe leather—or auto tires— 
will do to cover up and offset all other defects of his ministry. If 
a pastor through personal contacts loves his people into really 
loving him, he can lead them to do almost anything that is needful 
for the good of the Kingdom. 


Christ the Way 


N these days when the mind is turning increasingly towards 
| Christ as we draw into the deepening shadow of the Cross pre- 

ceding the Easter joy, we have found much stimulation in a 
pregnant little volume* by Dr. J. H. Garrison, the veteran editor 
emeritus of The Christian-Evangelist. Brushing aside all of the 
intricate and polemic discussions and speculations which have so 
troubled th theological world and which have so often completely 
enveloped the Christ and hidden him from the view of humanity, 
Dr. Garrison bids us to think of him simply as the Way by which 
humanity is to come to the solution of all of its grave problems 
and situations. He insists that in those new days of the gospel 
which antedated the Church, Christianity was looked upon simply 
as “the Way.” “In those hale and undegenerate days,” he says, 
“Christianity was a Way of life; it was following Christ. It was 
accepting him as leader, and identifying oneself with him in 
propagating his teaching, his life, his Way among men. It in- 
volved faith in Christ, submission to Christ, sharing the life of 
Christ, and walking in the Way which he taught and exemplified.” 
Indeed this was so simple that a child could understand it, as it 
was all interwoven about the loving and irresistible personality of 
Christ. The cultured and the uncultured, the learned and the 
illiterate, the young and the old, could all form a controlling at- 
tachment and devotion for such a Person; and there was no call for 
mystery and confusion so long as Christianity was simply loving 
and following him. It was perfectly simple and understandable, 
and yet, as Dr. Garrison asserts, it “involves all that is vital and 
fundamental in Christianity.” 

However he sees clearly how difficult it will be to unentangle 
this simplicity from all of the intricate and complicating construc- 
tions which through the ages have been placed upon the gospel of 
Jesus Christ, even when men and women are seriously undertaking 
to get back to that virgin simplicity. He says: 

The cry, “Back to Christ!” peeds a new and more vital inter- 
pretation than that which has been given to it by those who raised 
the slogan. Nothing is needed more than to get “back to Christ,” 
not with the view, however, of undermining the authority of the 
apostles of Christ, nor the validity of the New Testament writings 
outside the gospels; but with the view of looking at the great prob- 
lems of life through his eyes, of feeling the impulse of his supreme 
personality, of understanding his plans for world-wide conquest 
and his method of carrying out those plans, and of submitting more 
loyally to his Way than the Church has done in the past. 


If his followers could only arrive at such personal loyalty to 
him, divested of all the indoctrinated bias and prejudices and 
foibles, our author feels assured that Jesus Christ would indeed 
and in truth prove to be the Way not only to individual righteous- 
ness but to social justice and international peace as well. He finds 
Christ to be the revealer of and the Way to the Father, to man- 
hood, to victory, to universal peace, to life everlasting. And of 
especial interest to us is his conviction that, “This Christocentric 
view of Christianity is essential to Christian unity. . . . and is be- 
hind the present day movement in the direction of unity in the 
Church and the solidarity of society.” He declares: 

There is now in progress in the Church universal a silent and 


irresistible recasting of truth and a new distribution of emphasis 
coming from the wider vision, which is preparing the way for 


*Christ the Way. By J. H. Garrison. Bethany Press. 
purchased of The Christian Publishing Association, Dayton, 
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Christian unity and the triumph of the Kingdom. This process 
is hastened only by the exaltation of Christ and by seeking a 
closer and more vital union with him, that we may see through 
his eyes, be animated by his spirit, and in the power of his might, 
come into that oneness by which the world may believe on him 
as the sent of God and the Savior of mankind. 

Dr. Garrison is one of the sweetest-spirited of all of the 
followers of Christ, and his fourscore years and more have been 
wonderfully blessed in privileges of ministration which he has 
beautifully fulfilled. His has been a remarkable and perhaps an 
unequaled record. For fifty-seven years he has had editorial con- 
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nection with The Christian-Evangelist—forty-three of these years 
being as editor-in-chief. And now in his eighty-fifth year, he week 
by week is still ably writing his page, “Easy Chair.” He has been 
one of the most conspicuous and best-loved of the leaders of the Dis- 
ciple Church, and as editor and writer has rendered invaluable and 
indelible service for his church and the Kingdom. And now comes 
this little volume of a hundred pages as a beautiful tribute of his 
long and well-ripened experience to the superlative and matchless 


place which Christ himself must bear to the welfare of the whole 
human race. 


The Trend of Events 


Foreign Missionaries in Mexico not to be Disturbed 


In these days when so much effort is being made in certain 
quarters to stir up bad blood between this nation and Mexico, it is 
the duty of every one to try to ascertain the actual state of affairs. 
At the very best there are enough delicate problems to cause a 
great deal of friction if they are not handled with much patience 
and wisdom. But if misrepresentation and misunderstanding con- 
tinue, it will be very hard indeed to keep things from drifting into 
a serious deadlock. Recently the daily press heralded with con- 
spicuous headlines the announcement that foreign missionaries 
were to be driven out of Mexico and religious schools were to be 
closed. The Herald is in receipt of a letter from Dr. Samuel G. 
Inman, the most outstanding authority on the religious situation in 
Latin America, bearing the assurance that the Mexican government 
“has no intention of adopting a policy of expulsion of American 
missionaries.” 

The authorities in Mexico are simply determined to enforce cer- 
tain provisions of the national constitution which were aimed against 
the nefarious activities of the Catholic priesthood. The attitude 
of the Catholic Church in Mexico has been growing more and more 
defiant and aggressive against these provisions of the constitution. 
The number of Spanish and other foreign priests has been con- 
siderably increased, and they have paid no attention to the pro- 
visions of the constitution which permit them to act in certain 
capacities but prohibit their functioning as priests. This it is 
which has led the Mexican government to take active steps against 
them. But both the priests and the foreign missionaries have been 
unmolested in those lines of ministry which they are permitted 
under the constitution to pursue. Dr. Inman sends us with his ap- 
proval a special dispatch from President Calles to The New York 
World of February 25, from which we quote the following: 


Paragraph eight of Article 130 of the Mexican Constitution 
states: “To exercise in the United States of Mexico the ministry 
of any cult it is necessary to be a Mexican by birth.” The foreign 
priests whose presence in Mexico is no longer being tolerated had 
been flouting this constitutional provision with full consciousness 
of their misdoing. 

On various occasions they had received warnings from the De- 
partment of the Interior to cease exercising their ministry and 
dedicate themselves to some other activity if they were desirous of 
remaining in this country. Without paying any attention to these 
notifications the priests to whom I refer continued exercising their 
ministry in violation of article 130 of the Constitution. In addition 
almost all of them were violating article three, which provides in 
paragraph two that “no religious corporation or minister of any 
cult will be permitted to establish or superintend primary schools.” 

For this reason, and without such measure signifying religious 
persecution for any church and even less indicating a sentiment of 
animosity toward any foreigner, a government which is desirous 
of complying with its constitutional obligations would have no other 
course than to oblige the constant violators of its fundamental law 
to leave the country. 

In contrast with the attitude of the expelled priests there have 
been numerous ministers of other cults who have obeyed the con- 
stitutional provisions. They have dedicated themselves to other 
legal activities, such as teaching secondary schools or to orienting 
or superintending suitable activities of their church, but without 
exercising their offices in ritualistic acts, leaving to Mexican min- 
isters the performance of the strictly confessional work of their re- 
ligion. Those ministers have not and will not be molested. 

Another instance of distortion of the facts during these days 
has been the declaration that numerous private schools in Mexico 
have been closed. What has in reality occurred is that upon the 


discovery of convents whose existence is not authorized by the laws 
in force there have been found annexed primary schools, contrary to 
the provisions of Article III of the Constitution. These schools 
have not been closed but obliged to adjust their status to the afore- 
said provisions. 


The New Type of Denominational Loyalty 


It seems to The Herald that it is quite essential to a clear under- 
standing of the present status of division in the Church that one 
should plainly recognize the fact that there is abroad in our land 
a new type of denominational loyalty which is very different in 
genesis and spirit from that theological and sectarian bigotry which 
in the past too often paraded under the banner of denominational 
loyalty. Perhaps a recognition of this difference would make The 
Herald’s recent editorial on denominational loyalty more under- 
standable and acceptable to some of our readers. 


Formerly men and women adhered tenaciously to their particu- 
lar church because they felt it to be the one correct exponent and in- 
terpreter of the gospel. They were theological dogmatists, and oft- 
en tireless “defenders of the faith” in never-ending argument and 
controversy over denominational tenets and dogmas. But today 
such specimens are rare in most communities. By far the great 
proportion of church members are loyal to their particular denomi- 
nation for other reasons than these. The major incentive to de- 
nominational loyalty is the co-operative spirit in the organization to 
which one belongs, the thought of organized efficiency, and the hope 
of making one’s life count for the things of the Kingdom. Great 
numbers of these men and women could hardly tell a distinctive thing 
for which their own church stands; but as long as they are members 
of it, they have a natural pride in wanting to see it prosper. And 
having pledged their co-operation when they united with it, they 
have a more or less distinct feeling and conscientious sense of duty 
that they themselves are responsible to help make their own church 
succeed. 


This is certainly a very much higher form of denominational 
loyalty than the old-fashioned sectarianism; and The Herald be- 
lieves that this type is by far the most general in the Church today. 
This is a hopeful sign of progress. We must not stop there—but 
it is progress. Speaking of this newer type of church loyalty, Mr. 
William F. McDermott has said: 


Once the new church member of today has made his choice of 
church on the basis of which he likes the best, he begins the develop- 
ment of his group loyalty just the same as he does to his lodge, his 
business, his club, or his political or social group. His fidelity is not 
to a theological segment of Christianity, but to a concrete organi- 
zation. The more he enters into its activities, the more faithful and 
sacrificial he becomes. He does not, feel that he is laying himself 
on the altar for the sake of a principle, but that he is a part of a 
great enterprise engaged in Christianizing the world. 

Such denominational loyalty is superior, in my opinion, to the 
old doctrinal loyalty. The latter all too often was only active when 
it was militant. It roused itself for the usual mid-winter strife, 
and then sank back to sleep for the rest of the year. Some of the 
best denominational loyalists of the theological type I have ever 
known didn’t go near a church in years, and yet they were royal 
crusaders for the Lord when anyone stepped on their creedal toes. 
The present day denominational loyalty is based more on activity 
than on a given interpretation of Christianity. As such, it is not 
more zeflous, but it is securing greater results in regenerating the 
world. It has also those splendid qualities of tolerance and fra- 
ternalism, the lack of which has split Protestantism into fragments 
and at the same time greatly reduced its power. 





Pennsylvania farm when one of the 

children, standing on the small front 
porch, the highest lookout post, -espied the 
preacher’s horse and buggy coming over the 
top of the hill half a mile away. Every 
member of the family could recognize the 
minister’s outfit even at that distance, for 
often unannounced he came our way and 
was always welcome. 

His little sorrel mare held her head high 
and stepped out like a Kentucky thorough- 
bred, which perchance she was. And the 
underslung surrey with its glistening side 
lamps and its fringed canopy top was the 
envy of all the country swains who went 
on their nocturnal quests of feminine hearts 
in buckboards or on horseback. 

There was a persistent rumor in the 
neighborhood that the parson before coming 
to our parish was often seen at the county 
races driving the little mare. Father said 
there was not a grain of truth in the story; 
the village sports, he insisted, had invented 
it to hurt the church. It was common 
knowledge, however, that the preacher could 
talk glibly about race-track celebrities. That 
was one reason, perhaps, why the young 
folks all liked him. One of the elders re- 
marked that he was afraid the dominie was 
more familiar with Maud S., Jay Eye See, 
and Dan Patch than with Joshua, Jeremiah, 
and Micah. That, too, was a bit of neigh- 
borhood gossip; for that preacher did know 
his Bible. 

All of the children, five girls and three 
boys (those were the days of real families) 
were delighted when word was shouted from 
house to barn and from barn to field that 
the preacher was coming down the lane. Re- 
gardless of what we were doing when that 
word was passed, father declared a holiday. 
The teams were turned out to pasture and 
we boys were told to wash, especially the 
tower extremities, and put on clean shirts. 

The coming of the minister always meant 
a big dinner. Two fat hens were usually 
sacrificed to the priesthood; and if the 
guests came early enough (which they 
usually did), mother made hot bread and 
fresh apple pie. The housewives of the 
church all knew the weakness of the 
preacher for quince preserves (the best 
delicacy ever made by the hand of woman) 
and currant jelly, and my mother was al- 
ways careful bountifully to provide for that 
ministerial whim. 


Fe Pemeyivania ran high on our little 


The dinner hour was a time of great 
merriment and fun. The minister told a 
story well and was clever at repartee. We 
youngsters sat with ears, eyes, and mouths 
open as he related the neighborhood jokes 
and recounted many interesting incidents 
from his own experience. Theology and 
church matters were tabooed at the dinner 
table. The rural dinner parties of old Eng- 
land as described by Irving may have had 


A Long Delayed Tribute 


BY JOHN S. MOORE 
Religious Work Director, Dayton Y. M. C. A. 


more style and pomp, but they did not outdo 
this festive occasion in genuine hospitality 
and romping fun. And certainly a king and 
his household never sat down to a more 
savory dinner. 

After the meal the male members of the 
party, led by the preacher and my father, 
made for the near-by hills. Father was born 
and grew up on that farm and there was 
much of the freedom of the out-of-doors in 
his spirit and the granite of the hills in his 
character. Gilbert White, England’s first 
preacher-naturalist who immortalized the 
parish of Selborne would have enjoyed 
knowing that country preacher. They would 
not have talked long on theology, and John 
Burroughs and my father would have found 
much in common. 

Returning home we usually came by the 
swamp at the far end of the meadow where 
the bobolinks, our favorite birds, summered. 
We wondered why these birds returned each 
season to the same spot and whether the 
same birds returned year after year. 

I have in my library many of the great 
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MY WORLD 
WHEN I fare forth in the morning, é 

With the firm resolve, ““This day 
By God's good grace, with a pleasant face, 

I will follow my chosen way,” 

Then the world seems kind and mellow, 

With the skies serene and bright; 


And my thoughts are blent with a full content 
When I come to my rest at night. 





When | start the day half-hearted, 
Nor pausing to question why, 

With a thankless air and a look of care, 
Then the world seems all awry. 

The people I meet are listless 
And cold to a sad degree, 

For the look of phlegm that I give to them 
Is the look they give to me. 


I have pondered the matter deeply, 
And this is the truth | find: 
That my earth and sky are colored by 
My attitude of mind. 
So I mean, henceforth, to fashion 
A pleasanter place to be, 
For I've come to know that what I bestow, 
The world gives back to me. 
—Nixon Waterman, in The 


Christian Endeavor World. 
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nature poems and essays and have known 
some great naturalists; but my enthusiasm 
for the out-of-doors began as a lad when I 
followed those two great nature-teachers 
over those old hills. We boys cuffed each 
other about in our efforts to be nearest our 
guides; we did not want to miss a word. 
Would that all my schooling had been as 
profitable and pleasant as those days. We 
are slow to learn the real art of teaching. 

As we dragged ourselves home from that 
long but delightful expedition the sun was 
turning far’ toward the west. The happy 
day of fun and feasting was drawing to a 
close. But there was one more event in the 


day’s program to which we all looked for- 
ward with pleasure. Without a word father 
led the way into the great living room and 
after we were all seated (the grown-ups on 
chairs and the children on the floor), he 
stepped to the mantle and, taking down the 
old family Bible, handed it to the preacher. 
In a quiet voice but with beautiful em- 
phasis the minister read a familiar psalm 
or a well-known story from the Gospels and 
then we all knelt in prayer. 

In simple words the preacher expressed 
our thanks for each other, for our home, 
and for the joys of living. In a peculiar 
way he sensed the unfolding hopes and 
aspirations of that circle of young people; 
he made us all feel that there was reality 
in prayer and that God would guide those 
who trusted him out into their place in the 
work of the world. Since those days I have 
heard men pray in costly cathedrals and 
rich temples, but never have I heard the 
words of men go so far heavenward as did 
the prayers of that simple man of God as 
he knelt in that rural home with those 
parents and their devoted children. 

Through the influence of that preacher 
many young people went to college from 
that backwater neighborhood. He had an 
eagle eye for boys and girls of promise; and 
when he spotted one with budding genius, 
he laid siege. One of his tricks was to whet 
their appetites for an education by telling 
interesting incidents of his own student 
days (he had earned his way through both 
college and seminary). Many of his finest 
sermon illustrations of courage and real 
achievement were stories of boys and gir!s 
who had worked their way through college. 
Parents in that country church had all 
they could do to house, clothe, and feed 
their large families, so when one of their 
number suggested going to college they all 
had to turn to the preacher who had real 
genius in financing a college course. 

The world has naturally changed a good 
deal in thirty years. Most of us live in the 
city where we spend much of our time 
clubbing the wolf from the door of our 
steam-heated apartment. Family life has 
changed; parents and children do not live 
and work together as they did in the old 
days on the farm. Instead of going to the 
barnyard with a nubbin of corn for a fat 
hen, we go to the chain grocery around the 
corner where we get hens that are neither 
fat nor big. The telephone, the rural mail 
delivery, and the hard roads have broken 
up those quiet old neighborhoods. The auto- 
mobile brings many guests besides the 
preacher to the farmer’s home. 

But notwithstanding these changes, the 
problem of teaching religion to our children 
remains much the same. Religion has tra- 
ditionally held an important place in the 
American home; we are saying that the 
home is the most Christian of all our in- 
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stitutions. There seems to be a real danger, 
however, that in the complexity of modern 
life we shall cease to teach and emphasize 
religion to our children. And one reason 
for this is that we are shutting the doors of 
our homes against the preacher. Our chil- 
dren know him only as the man who 
preaches Sundays; they do not know him 
as a pal, a friend, and a teacher. We in- 


vite to dinner the broker and the big mer- 


The Member's Task 


A Plea for Personal Evangelism 


chant, but we are apt to think the minister 
is a little out of date. Let us not forget 
that the preacher, perhaps more than any 
other, has been the great champion of the 
home and its ideals. He knows children and 
their problems and can be of great help to 
parents. Let us give him his rightful place 
at the dinner table with the banker; he is 
just as important and perhaps more so. 
Dayton, Ohio. 


BY REV. S. D. DAUGHERTY, D. D. 


The following article appearing recently in “The 
Lutheran” was written by a friend who is a past 
master in the art of soul winning. Dr. Daugherty 
has been wonderfully used of God in building a large 
number of strong and influential churches. The 
secret of his great work has been his zeal in evangel- 
ism, and his ability to inspire the laity to win their 
friends to Christ. Dr. Daugherty is Secretary of 
Evangelism in the United Lutheran Church. We 
appreciate his courtesy in permitting us to give his 
message to our people-—Roy C, HELFENSTEIN. 


HE Member’s Task” in the program of 
evangelistic effort takes us back to the 
very beginning and heart of this 

matter. For too long a time the Church 
has been depending upon special evangelists, 
the few soul-thirsty pastors and Bible-school 
teachers, or perhaps the pious parent to 
point out the way of salvation to the un- 
saved. It is high time that the rank and 
file of church members be brought to real- 
ize that the Lord is depending upon them 
to do their part in this God-given task. 

Jesus, in lining up men to help him in 
this work of evangelism, which he would 
soon turn over to them and to those who, 
through them, would become his disciples, 
called some plain fishermen, a money 
changer, and a few others. On an occasion 
when he had a big evangelistic campaign to 
put over in a very short time, he put his 
hands on seventy men and sent them out 
two by two before his face to the cities and 
places to which he would come. In all he 
had but one outstanding man of culture and 
of religious stock—Saul of Tarsus—and he 
was called after our Lord’s ascension. 


On the day of Pentecost, Peter assured 
the bewildered crowd and the critical Jews 
that the witnessing in many tongues on the 
occasion was but the fulfillment of the 
prophecy of Joel that the Spirit of God 
would be poured out upon all flesh and that 
their sons and their daughters would be the 
evangelists in all nations. 

Strange as it may seem, the church mem- 
bers have been wont to turn over this most 
holy task, namely, that of winning souls, 
to the pastors, special evangelists, and other 
employed workers. The great need of this 
and all ages is that the church members— 
the priesthood of believers, male and female 
—should take their places in the home, in 
the Bible school, and in the community, as 
witnesses for the salvation of the unsaved 
about them. It is the blessed task which the 


Lord Jesus confers upon his Spirit-born dis- 
ciples. 
FACING THE OBLIGATION 


Perhaps the whom, the how, the where, 
and the when are the outstanding difficulties 
in the way of many church members in 
meeting the responsibility of this task of 
evangelism. To whom can I go with the 
Evangel? How can I tell the story? Where 
can I do this? When is the proper time 
to do it? 

The whom includes any and all persons 
who are unsaved and for whose salvation 
the Holy Spirit may use you as a real 
church member. As parents, your supreme 
task is to be the evangelists of the Lord in 
helping your children to a conscious realiza- 
tion of their present salvation. Parents 
should be so zealous of this holy task that 
they will not permit even their pastor to 
do this. Surely those who have been used 
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ONE DAY AT A TIME 


GoP broke our years to hours and days, 
That hour by hour, and day by day, 

Just going on a little way, 

We might be able all along 

To keep quite strong. 


Should all the weight of life 

Be = across our shoulders, and the future, 
rife 

With woe and struggle, meet us face to face, 

At just one place, 

We could not go; 

Our feet would stop; and so— 


God lays a little on us every day, 

And never, I believe, on all the way 

Will burdens bear so deep, 

Or pathways lie so threatening and so steep, 
But we can go, if by God’s power 

We only bear the burden of the hour. 


—George Klingle. 
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of God in giving the physical birth with all 
its burdens and joys, should covet most 
earnestly the task of co-laborship with God 
in the spiritual birth of their children. Mr. 
Dwight L. Moody, the great evangelist, 
said, “I would not allow anyone other than 
myself the privilege of showing my children 
the way of salvation.” The writer did the 
same. This should be the task of every 
teacher in the Bible school, if parents are 
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not doing their duty in this matter. Is there 
a greater task and a sweeter joy for you, as 
teacher, than that of laboring with God in 
the matter of their new birth? Are you 
satisfied to be a teacher of the truth and 
not covet the privilege of witnessing to the 
power of that truth in giving life and free- 
dom from condemnation of sin? All mem- 
bers of the church have a like task to per- 
form for the salvation of the unbelieving 
anywhere and everywhere. There are but 
two classes of people in the sight of God— 
the believing sinner, who has the gift of 
eternal life, and the unbelieving sinner, who 
shall not see life, has the wrath of God upon 
him and is eternally lost, unless he is led 
to receive Jesus Christ as the one sent of 
God to him. 

How to be used of God in this holy task is 
a matter of vital importance. Christian 
parents are often perplexed by “the how” of 
leading their children to a conscious realiza- 
tion of salvation, which is the only and all- 
satisfying condition coveted by them. The 
ordinary means of grace, such as baptism, 
instruction in the Scriptures at home, in the 
Sunday-school, and in the public services of 
the church, along with prayer, have been 
used, but the real receiving of Jesus (John 
1:12), the realization of the new birth 
(John 8:5), the all-sufficient ground of sav- 
ing grace (John 3:14, 15), and the assur- 
ance of a present salvation (John 3:36 and 
John 5:34) alone will meet the full soul- 
cravings of a consciously redeemed mother 
or father. 

This should be equally true of the conse- 
crated teacher in the Bible school, and no 
less true of any Christian who would do per- 
sonal work among his fellows as partners in 
business, laborers in the same occupation, 
comrades in a club, or neighbors on the same 
street. This should be true of all God’s 
handmaidens in their varied relations in 
everyday life. The ardent missionary 
laboring for the salvation of women in the 
far-away land should have an equal con- 
cern in the positive salvation of woman- 
hood at home. This yearning for the spirit- 
ual life of others should begin in the family 
circle and find its fullest joy in touching 
the individuals of the entire community. 


But we are still confronted by how shall 
the member’s task in real evangelistic 
effort be “put over.” Since this is the work 
of God, and the Holy Scriptures reveal not 
only his will to save men but the Lord Je- 
sus Christ as the Savior, it is the duty of 
all who would be soul winners to use the 
Word of God freely and fully in doing this 
work. The Holy Spirit is ever ready to 
honor the proper use of the Word in quick- 
ening the soul to a consciousness of sin and 
then to a saving faith. The how may best 
be realized when you take your Bible, or a 
copy of the Gospel of St. John for example, 
and have your child, your pupil, your busi- 
ness associate, your friend, your companion, 
or your neighbor sit down with you and with 
the Scriptures in his or her hands, read 
such passages from the Word as you may 
wisely suggest until the Holy Spirit has 
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shown the way of salvation therein. It may 
be done after this fashion: 

A father who has been used of the Lord 
in winning many souls was dealing with his 
own daughter when she was in her tenth 
year. She began by reading John 1:12, and 
had read perhaps ten or twelve other por- 
tions of the Word when to the great joy of 
the parent she said: “Daddy, I know I am 
saved.” The father replied: “These are the 
sweetest words that ever fell from your lips 
on daddy’s ears. But how do you know that 
you are saved, daughter?” She immediate- 
ly read John 3:36, the first part of the 
verse, “He that believeth on the Son has 
everlasting life.” “But how do you under- 
stand it?” was asked of her. She replied, 
“Why, daddy, it says that if I believe on 
Jesus as my Savior that I have everlasting 
life, and daddy, I believe God.” Then the 
father asked, ‘When do you receive or have 
everlasting life?” To this she answered, “I 
have it now.” “But how do you know?” the 
parent evangelist continued. “Why daddy,” 
she said, “God says that if I believe on Je- 
sus I have everlasting life and that I have 
it now, and, daddy, I believe God.” 

This may be the experience, not only of 
the parents and Sunday-school teachers, 
but of all soul winners. It requires faith, 
knowledge of the Word of God, and cour- 
age, in leading others to Christ. A teacher 
was recently asked: “Are you leading the 
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members of your teen-age class in the Sun- 
day-school to salvation by faith in Jesus 
Christ?” The reply was, “Oh, I could never 
do that.” She was assured that she could 
do so and that that should be the aim of 
her teaching to those who had not already 
declared their faith in him, and that it 
would bring great joy to her own soul as 
a teacher evangelist. 


The Lord is needing fishers of men (per- 
sonal evangelists) quite as much now as in 
the days of his public ministry. He is ready 
to take the average man as he did then and 
make him a winner of souls. Parents, Sun- 
day-school teachers, and members of the 
Church in general must respond to his call 
and do the work of an evangelist wherever 
opportunity presents itself or wherever op- 
portunity can be made. 


The where to perform the task of an 
evangelist may be answered, “Anywhere.” 
In the home, if at all possible. The en- 
vironment is the most favorable there. 


The when may be answered, “Anytime, 
so that it is not too late.” Take advantage 
of the childhood opportunity in the home, 
in the Sunday-school class or whenever you 
are led of the Spirit to deal with any soul. 
“Today is the day of salvation.” It is 
dangerous to wait for a better opportunity 
when the Spirit bids you draw near to show 
the way to an unregenerated person. 


Glancing at Europe 


Number Eleven—Sweden—Synonym of Gentility 


BY REV. F. G. COFFIN, D. D. 


in Sweden. Either by heredity or 
constant practice it has become a na- 
ture. An outstanding, and, in comparison 
with some other nations, a differentiating 
quality of her people is a native culture and 
a keen sense of the refinements of life. 
Though there are many economic limita- 
tions and much heavy burden bearing, these 
seem not to crowd out an appreciation of 
the niceties cf life. Attitudes are respect- 
ful; relationships deferential; manners 
gracious; and feelings toward others kindly 
and even generous. Politeness is universal. 
All this impresses one as being more than 
an exterior decoration, a habit, or an art. 
It seems to be real and soul-deep. The man- 
ners of the Frenchmen have a finesse, but 
the writer is not impressed that they source 
as deeply as the courtesies of Sweden. 
Swedish life still has poetry in it. They 
love cleanliness and beauty. Their towns 
and cities, though in some instances humble 
and plain, are clean and orderly. Where 
limited incomes would seem to produce 
slums, they have not. Parks and park-like 
effects abound. Most houses, no matter how 
humble, have potted plants and, if space 
in the yard permits, decorative flowers and 
shrubs. I have never seen workmen go to 
their work more cleanly clad. Attire of 


A GREEABILITY is more than an art 


both men and women in the cities of Sweden 
is conservative yet attractive. The most 
tastily garbed city of Europe is Stockholm. 
There is nothing gaudy or daring about it. 
The dress of the people seems designed to 
match their national characteristics. They 
love music, art, and the outdoor pleasures. 

Sweden covers less than five percent of 
Europe’s area, yet it reaches two hundred 
miles above the Arctic Circle, well into the 
latitude of southern Greenland, and south 
to the latitude of Newcastle. This gives a 
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MY TRYST WITH GOD 


At such an hour, on such a day, 
I had a tryst with God; 

I was to put all things away, 

To keep that tryst with God. 
But a friend of mine just happened in, 
To go with him was sure no sin, 
So I ran along my friend to win; 

But I broke my tryst with God. 





My friends all know that my word is good, 
Yet I broke my tryst with God; 
They know I'd keep my troth if I could, 
Yet I broke my tryst with God. 
But somehow I felt when that day was done, 
And my spirits sank with the setting sun, 
That I'd lost much more than | had won, 
By breaking my tryst with God. 
—Christian-Evangelist. 
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great range of climate. Winds from the 
gulf stream greatly modify the northern 
part in summer so that unexpected products 
are grown there. Sunshine for from 
eighteen to twenty-four hours of the day 
hastens such growth. Because of gulf stream 
effects Norway and Sweden have the most 
hospitable climate to white man of any land 
across the Arctic Circle. 

Sweden is the oldest state in Europe and 
has within it a people of comparatively clear 
blood strain. Twelve centuries ago its 
many petty principalities were welded into 
a confederation by King Ingjald. Her great 
glory arrived under Gustavus Adolphus. To 
those days she still points with historical 
pride. 

Sweden has a population of about six 
million, almost one-half of which is engaged 
in agriculture. One-fourth as many more 
have taken residence in other countries, 
chiefly in the United States. Seventy per- 
cent of those yet in their native land are 
rural residents. Dairying, resulting in a 
great variety of high-grade products, is a 
large occupation. In the southern section 
apricots, peaches, grapes, and other fruit 
are grown. The beet sugar industry also 
flourishes here. 

She is reaching out in industry. Her im- 
mense iron supply is abetting new enter- 
prises. From the great iron mines of Lap- 
land a train of thirty cars of iron ore is 
hauled out every forty-five minutes day and 
night. The ore from that source lacks only 
four percent of reaching the possible satu- 
ration point for iron ore. It is not dug 
from underground veins but blasted from 
the surface of great mountains composed 
wholly of almost pure ore. The country’s 
greatest wealth is in its forests, of which 
there are ninety-one and a half acres to each 
inhabitant. She produces immense quan- 
tities of pulp and more matches than any 
other country of the world. 

Stockholm has a telephone installed for 
every four of its population, leading all the 
cities of the world in this respect. Her 
nearest competitor is Minneapolis. Her 
schools are high-grade, with English com- 
pulsory in the curriculum. We wish “turn- 
ing to the right” were taught. Instead, both 
vehicles and pedestrians go to the left. This 
fact made our evening strolls resemble a 
football rush. 

Stockholm, the capital and largest city, is 
known as “The Venice of the North.” It 
is built upon a dozen islands made by the 
channel outlets from Lake Malar to the 


Baltic Sea. Nearly every prominent por- 
tion of the city faces the water. It was 
founded by Jarl Birger in 1255. Under 


Gustavus Adolphus the ambition to make it 
one of the most splendid capitals of Europe 
gave new zest to building, beautifying, and 
fortifying. Rome and Venice were mingled 
in the ideals of its builders. The older 
buildings bear the marks of Italian Renais- 
sance. 
The ancient section of the city, which 
is confined to one island, is unique. There 
(Continued on page twenty-one) 
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At Prayer Time 


Abide ye in my love-—John 15:9. 
eS 


If this season bids us look back to the life 
of Jesus for a new reevaluation of his teach- 
ing and his experience, it goes without say- 
ing that the more we consider the conditions 
of his times the more we can appreciate the 
quality of his life and work. 

Just so do the conditions of the times 
help to bring out the fuller substance of the 
bit of his counsel here before us. 

It must have been hard then for his 
followers to live this out after he had left 
them. It is not an easy thing now to abide 
in that love which motivated the life of 
Jesus. It must have been harder then. 
There were only a few souls then. Today 
we count the followers of Jesus by millions; 
at that time there could have been but a few 
hundred, and if we think of just those who 
had careful instruction by Jesus concerning 
his way, we would have to think only of a 
few score. 

There was then no well ordered Christian 
worship; that is, there were no Christian 
hymn books, no well appointed pastors, no 
long established groups of communicants, 
and no organized way of procedure as we 
think of organized effort today. 

Furthermore, surroundings were either 
hostile or difficult. The higherups of temple 
and state were largely controlled by preju- 
dice and they had about all that could be de- 
sired to evidence authority either in belief 
or conduct. What could such minorities 
as the Jesus group do against these odds? 

Indeed it was a difficult situation. Many 
did give up in despair; nor can we blame 
them. But there were others who kept on,— 
because they loved on. 


oO 


We kneel—how weak! We rise—how full 
of power! 
Why therefore should we do ourselves this 
wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong, 
That we are ever overborne with care, 
That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled, when with us is prayer, 
And joy and strength and courage are 


with thee? 
—Christian Work. 
oO 


We look to our own times, also, with this 
counsel of Jesus in mind. It has no ready 
promise for our situation today. Only as 
we reflect on the fruits of love and as we 
allow our moral reasoning powers to weigh 
the virtue of this spiritual principle can 
we find hope in it. 

There are millions of adherents today, it’s 
true. Probably Jesus never had more fol- 
lowing him with a sincere desire to set his 
motives and ideals into the processes of 
human life. He never had more respecting 
him with an interested admiration, especial- 
ly if we think in terms of generations or 
centuries. 

We are in times of multitudinous interest. 


The normal demands on the average man 
and woman require greater attention to the 
tasks of our respective calling, and we 
simply must think much of keeping our- 
selves interested and effective in the things 
we do. Does this conflict with the love mo- 
tive? Well it greatly endangers it! It 
makes more possible a sectional interest and 
it tends to concentrate our anxieties on a 
relatively few actual issues. 

Too, as the Christian movement has 
grown, it has been surprisingly fortunate in 
its accumulation. Today there are millions 
of dollars even in America in endowments 
that have been dedicated to humanitarian 
purposes. There are millions of dollars in- 
vested in churches, benevolent institutions, 
and social service agencies. Generally, 
these meet vital needs and serve remarkably 
well. 

There is a remarkable ease, frequently a 
widely popular desire, for personal identifi- 
cation with some form of Christian activity 
today. 

Yet it is a serious question if we stress, 
as we should, the reasoned, big-purposed, 
devout principle of love as the motive force 
of our lives. 

o 


Warnings seem logical, if we look ahead 





> 





=—— 
YONDER 

The middle years go, and our time is 
fleeting 

Faster; quick fall its sands, and ere we 
know 

The glass has run; spirit with spirit 
greeting 
Faces pf long ago. 


What shall that wondrous Yonder find 
us doing? 

Shall we the fairest dreams of earth 
forget? 

In the full bliss of a divine renewing 
Our dearest hopes are met. 


Not in a laggard land with music steal- 
ing 

Upon the ear—or hands unoccupied; 

Lost in the depth of some ecstatic 
feeling 
To this poor world denied: 


But in the joy that Love’s own labor 
giveth, 

The healing message—an_ uplifting 
smile 

Borne from the secret of a soul that 
liveth 


Within God’s vast Awhile. 
\ —W. S. Crockett. 
\.. 
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and think of human futures as they may 
relate to this “abiding” in that set of soul 
which Jesus asked to have continued. 

No one can doubt but that there will prob- 
ably be further varieties of faith and of 
interpretation as the years come. Investi- 
gations will increase, efforts may continue 
to add defenses to many historical points of 
view, and if groups expand—as it is to be 
hoped that they may—divisive spirit may be 
increased rather than diminished. 

And if today we find that we have several 
varieties of Christianity, it is possible that 
we will see other varieties arise and take 
form in the future. We sqeak of “Ameri- 
can Christianity” with a good deal of gusto, 
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probably in England one can hear much of 
“English Christianity.” Likewise there is 
an Italian Christianity, a Greek Christian- 
ity,-and German Christianity, and on and 
on. 

Will we have, in a hundred years hence, a 
Japanese Christianity, a Hindu Christian- 
ity, a South American Christianity? Will 
Asiatic faith be different in content from 
European faith? 

You immediately answer, “No!” But 
wait. There will be increasing populations. 
Increasingly will leaders of Christian 
thought and service seek to specialize on the 
territorial needs—not necessarily partisan 
—of their areas. This specialization of in- 
terest, however, is a warning! 

Will the essential spirit of Jesus become 
subordinated to continental traditions? Will 
it become warped by zones of culture? Will 
there be a division by hemispheres and 
leave us an Occidental Christianity and an 
Oriental Christianity? 

There may be; who knows? 
not renew the appeal of Jesus? 


Does this 


oO 


His name yields the richest perfume, 
And sweeter than music his voice; 
His presence disperses my gloom, 
And makes all within me rejoice; 
I should, were he always thus nigh, 
Have nothing to wish or to fear; 
No mortal so happy as I, 
My summer would last all the year. 
o 
I would see Jesus. As I muse, and, thinking, 
Grow amazed—bewildered with a strange 
delight, 
My faith is roused, my spirit seemeth drink- 


ing 
A foretaste of that ever longed for sight. 
—WSelections. 


oOo 


Dr. Fletcher recently wrote for his column 
as follows: 


“Love is never quick-tempered nor cruel; 
it is never jealous nor standing up for num- 
ber one; it is never ungenilemanly nor ill- 
mannered, does not go around with a chip 
on the shoulder and is not looking for faults; 
it gets no pleasure in beating the other 
fellow, but finds great joy when the right 
wins; it takes the hard knocks, believes in 
everybody, and hopes for the best in every- 
thing, and hangs right on tv the end.” 

Can we expand this to include the variant 
interests that are now with us, or can we 
let this be our ruling passion as we face the 
problems of human relations that are grow- 
ing more intense? 

If we can, we will not be far from abid- 
ing, continuing, retaining the ruling prin- 
ciple and emotion so evident in the life and 
work of Jesus. 

o 
“Still he calls, in cares and pleasures, 
Christian, love me more than these!” 
o 


O Father of our spirits, perfect us in love 
as he was perfect. Help us this day to 
follow him all the way, till we find life glori- 
fied in kindness, mercy, humility, and friend- 
ship. Amen.—The Fellowship of Prayer. 

ERNEST D. GILBERT. 
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An Address That Merits a Large Reading by Both Laymen and Ministers 


view of the future, not the past. Inevita- 

bly, of course, present conditions will en- 
ter into the discussion more or less. Suppose 
that we start with a fundamental distinc- 
tion, namely, that we are to discuss an or- 
dained ministry, not merely the preacher’s 
vocation. No doubt many a young man will 
arise and call for ordination who ought not 
to be ordained. He should preach, but he 
should not be ordained. He will feel himself 
called of God to preach; very well, let him 
fulfill his calling. A call to preach and a 
call to ordination are two different things. 
It is a mistaken notion for every preacher 
to think that he must be ordained. In my 
judgment there is a rapidly increasing field 
for the lay preacher, the business or pro- 
fessional man who follows some other voca- 
tion for a livelihood and preaches for very 
love of man. Power with an audience, fa- 
cility of expression, common sense in apply- 
ing Scripture—these may belong to the lay- 
man as well as to the minister, and of them- 
selves are no reason why anyone should be 
ordained. It has been remarked (and 
there is some reason in the remark), that in 
the early days of Christianity when the 
preaching function was restricted to priest- 
ly orders, then Christianity began to de- 
cline. And we are still more or less under 
the pall of the priest-preacher idea. Let us 
have scores of laymen who can step into our 
pulpits and give straight-out businesslike 
expositions of Christian teaching. Let us 
not hesitate to advise the good business man 
to stick to his business and preach mean- 
time. 

The case is different when we ordain a 
man; for the man himself is to be, accord- 
ing to human judgment, invested with cer- 
tain authority safeguarded by legal statute; 
he is to receive imposition of hands in the 
name of some ecclesiastical body who vouch 
for his peculiar fitness and worthiness for 
public ministration and legal ceremony. 
That is a procedure of grave moment to us 
all. We are to set forth certain men as pub- 
lic teachers, certifying that they have emi- 
nent qualifications, and challenge men to 
put themselves under their tutelage. In 
the fear of God we are to choose wisely such 
teachers. But remember that a certificate 
of ordination will not increase a man’s wis- 
dom or. change his character. 


| PROPOSE to discuss my subject with a 


It is my conviction that the claims of the 
Christian ministry are valid and imperative, 
that our youth experience those claims, but 
refuse point blank to listen, or rather they 
surrender to other attractions. The Chris- 
tian ministry is not to them the exalted sta- 
tion it once seemed to youth similarly called 
and impressed. And we ministers are part- 
ly to blame. We have cheapened our min- 
istry; we have talked carelessly in the pres- 
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ence of men who are struggling against 
manifest duty, we have talked of our trials, 
complained of our churches and_ brother 
ministers, bemoaned our slender salaries; 
we have quarreled over theology and 
slandered theologians ad nauseam. We 
have been indiscreet in our speech or the 
occasion of it. But we are not wholly to 
blame for the revulsion against the Chris- 
tian ministry. Once in a while a church 
bargains with its minister and _ shabbily 
treats him; people outside the church shy 
their brickbat at some unfortunate pastor; 
and some unbidden prophet is ever bobbing 
up to declare the futility of a Christian 
ministry, predicting that clergymen will 
soon be dispensed with. All this is not with- 
out effect upon young men experiencing the 
evident call to become God’s mouthpieces. 
But in spite of every clamor against it, the 
ministry claims men and grips their hearts. 
Will they yield? 

The Christian ministry cannot be set 
aside, cannot be dispensed with, so long as 
God has a message for man. There always 
has been a ministry; there always will be, 
although its nature may change. It will 
claim men’s lives and time and power; it 
will enlist their profoundest thought and 
deepest emotion. The ministry will claim 
men to challenge other men in God’s be- 
half; to search out the truth and experience 
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IN HIS GOOD TIME 


I GO to prove my soul! 

I see my way as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit first, 
I ask not; but unless God sends his hail 
Or blinding fireballs, sleet, or stifling snow, 


In some time, his good time, | shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In his good time! 
—Robert Browning. 
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it, and then declare it; to smite sin and 
promote righteousness; to remind men that 
they are spiritual as well as corporeal, to 
guard society and advance its welfare by 
teaching a Christian morality. Peculiar fit- 
ness, the constraint not easily shaken off 
though men struggle, the conviction burned 
in that God is in the drawing; a desire to 
enter upon a spiritual ministration for hu- 
manity; conviction that a lifetime must be 
consumed in such ministration; the evident 
hedging up of other ways and opening of 
this one avenue, until a man throws him- 
self at Christ’s feet a willing ambassador— 
such as are recognizable evidences of the 
ministry’s claims? As such they will be 
unmistakable. 

And what sort of men will be subject to the 
ministry’s claims? Here will come a crucial 
test. All my thought on this point will be 
grouped under four heads. First, men of 


character will be claimed, men of good char- 
acter. Bad character will bar the call, ex- 
cept as grace eliminates the badness. Weak 
character should suffice to exclude men from 
ordination, no matter what other qualifica- 
tions they possess. Let them preach, per- 
haps, but do not ordain them. We must have 
not only clever men, educated men, men 
skillful in handling men; but men who can 
dominate and impress and mold, men who 
can command.a following because of their 
straightforward manliness. Lack of manli- 
ness is enough to condemn the man affected. 
He must not be accredited by any confer- 
ence or church. Let him stand aside. God 
does not call unmanly men to manhood’s 
rescue. And more; only the best character 
will suffice to exemplify and enforce a gos- 
pel message. Wasn’t it one of America’s 
philosophers who said of a certain minister: 
“What you are speaks so loud that I can- 
not hear what you are saying?” How piti- 
able a sight are men who pose as messengers 
of God, while nullifying by their own lack 
of character the precious message conveyed! 
And what must be said of the thoroughness 
of conscientiousness or good judgment of an 
ecclesiastical body that will thrust into its 
ministry men of defective character? I am 
well aware what excuse can be offered, 
namely, “We felt that God had called him, 
and that we should not act contrary to his 
will.” But such an excuse will not atone 
for so gross neglect. First and foremost 
must be put character, Christian character, 
when we consider what men are claimed for 
our ministry. 


Second, the ministry will claim men of 
vision. This point must be insisted upon. 
What is meant by “vision?” Not the 
illusory ideas growing out of a heated brain, 
or the sights produced by physical nerve 
stimuli of any kind; but such visions as 
Abraham and David and Isaiah and Hosea 
and Daniel and Paul had. We cannot be 
sure that they never suffered from indi- 
gestion and feverish dreams; but it was no 
dream when Abraham obeyed a call and 
went to a far country, when he heard God 
say that he, the expatriated patriarch, 
should be a blessing to all nations of earth; 
it was true vision that led David to con- 
template the majesty of God in the universe, 
and impelled him to write songs of Chris- 
tian experience; Isaiah was fully sane when 
he pronounced woes upon heathen nations 
for their sin and idolatry, and proclaimed a 
coming Messiah; Hosea had alighted upon 
a most momentous truth when he compre- 
hended God’s relation to man as a relation- 
ship of love; Daniel had no idle fancy when 
he conceived duty to God as above mandates 
of kings, or when he saw the great stone 
cut out of the mountain; and Paul’s experi- 
ience at Damascus, when he saw himself, a 
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most bigoted and intolerated Jew, singled 
out as a messenger of the gospel to the 
Gentiles, was nothing less than God-given. 
This thought is worthy of expansion, but I 
have sought to say only this: the men men- 
tioned, and hundreds since their day, have 
caught the broader and deeper relation be- 
tween God and man, and between man and 
man. The man of vision cannot be sordid 
and provincial; he cannot be narrow and 
bigoted. Furthermore, since the outlook 
upon the world broadens, these future min- 
isters must have grander visions than we 
have had. After all these ages men are 
only infants in understanding God’s ways in 
his universe, infants in our conception of 
human brotherhood, infants in forecasting 
what Christianity will be or do. One lesson 
declares itself in Biblical and general his- 
tory: vision has characterized the master 
minds of all ages, has furnished unlimited 
courage and buoyancy for life’s tasks. You 
will rarely encounter a man of vision who 
entertains the idea that this old world is 
going to the bowwows. Our future min- 
isters must, more than their predecessors, 
grasp the deep and broad relationship be- 
tween the divine and human. And yet you 
will find those same ministers immersed in 
most practical efforts aimed at saving so- 
ciety and the race. They will not be mere 
theorists and doctrinaires, any more than 
Charles M. Sheldon and Josiah Strong are. 
Vision is the second requirement. 

The third may be comprehended under the 
word “heart.” We must make sure that our 
future ministers have a heart for their 
work, sympathy with and faith in human- 
ity, and that they are not in the ministry 
because they hope for a genteel living. So- 
ciological interests in mankind will not 
suffice, when men perish and society putre- 
fies. What can a Vardaman do for the 
colored race, so long as he regards colored 
men as brutes rather than human beings? 
What can a gospel minister do for our for- 
eigners, so long as he treats them contemp- 
tuously? No misanthrope, no scorner of his 
kind, can successfully pursue the vocation 
of a gospel minister. Men who should know 
tell us that Americans are superbly scorn- 
ful of other nations, and that the Anglo- 
Saxon race is contemptuous of other races. 
Not a man in a thousand has a heart for 
humanity. Today this nation is gorged with 
a foreign element that is good-naturedly 
tolerated and secretly despised. We have 
instances in our denomination where men 
of heart have had conspicuous success with 
foreigners. The church in our land is met 
with a feeling that the ministry has no 
heart for the masses, but caters to the 
aristocracy and the wealthy. Hence we 
must insist that future ministers have a 
sympathy with mankind, a heart for am- 
bassadorial work with their fellows. 


is training. No 


The fourth requisite 
single man of ordinary ability will ever, by 
my vote, receive ordination if he neglects or 


refuses to get thorough training. No 
married man can afford to enter the min- 
istry without training; and if, perchance, 
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he does enter largely unfitted, he cannot 
afford to spare any pains to compensate for 
the deficiency. Nothing but extraordinary 
ability in him should induce any body of 
men to lay hands upon a man without fam- 
ily who has not scholastic training. Edu- 
cational institutions are so numerous, and 
trained men so common in all walks of life, 
that our future ministry must consist of 
trained men. I am met with the argument 
that even untrained ministers may become 
specialists in their line, and command re- 
spect from the best trained men in their 
audiences. To which I fully assent, but add 
this thought, that they cannot help display- 
ing their educational lack and losing some- 
what in the sight of educated men. The 
Christian ministry of tomorrow will claim, 
not only men of unimpeachable character, 
men or vision and a heart for humanity, 
but men of the best possible educational at- 
tainment. They must face social problems 
that we hardly dream of; they must wisely 
meet the problems of modern Biblical 
scholarship, not evade them. May I make a 
suggestion here: criticism is a method, not a 
result. No man can approach the modern 
Biblical scholarship rightly without a pre- 
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WORSHIP IN THE CONGREGATION 
NDIVIDUAL worship in the secret 


places of the heart is indeed essential 
to all true religion; but experience 
shows that when individuals come to- 
gether and become a worshiping com- 
munity, new spiritual levels are 
reached, new values are created, new 
powers released. No function of con- 
sciousness remains precisely the same 
when others are present as when the 
individual is alone. Social worship adds 
new depth and meaning to the experi- 
ence of God. It is not a substitute for 
private devotion any more than opin- 
ions of one’s social group are a substi- 
tute for one’s conscience or _ intelli- 
gence. But through social worship 
love is made more sacred, the feeling 
of unity with our fellow creatures be- 
comes more vivid and binding, and 
the fact that God is God of all is more 
adequately expressed than through any 
private worship. Hence he who seeks 
to be religious apart from the worship- 
ing congregation of the Church is sur- 
rendering more than he can well afford 


to lose.—Edgar Sheffield Brightman. 
™ y, 
pared viewpoint. He must have some 
knowledge of philosophy, for the critical 
method has grown almost entirely out of 
philosophy; he must have good knowledge 
of Greek and Hebrew, if he is going to 
follow the best critics, for their conclusions 
grow out of lifelong study of the Bible in 
those languages; he must have considerable 
knowledge of the history of Christianity, to 
get the right perspective; to these must be 
added history of doctrine, for some of the 
doctrines which we might suppose had al- 
ways been taught in Christianity are only 
a few hundred years old; and I shall men- 
tion last that modern critical study takes 
considerable account of psychology, especial- 
ly when discussing the questions of author- 
ship. To the man without knowledge of 
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these subjects the positions and conclusions 
of many Biblical scholars of today are 
utterly inexplicable. Ministers of tomorrow 
will have a changed Christianity to deal 
with, and must call to their aid new sciences 
that are just now in infancy, but will soon 
contribute masterly to Biblical knowledge 
and human welfare. One further con- 
sideration may be urged: in general a 
thorough training and broad culture conduce 
to breadth, profundity, and clarity of vision 
otherwise impossible. The narrow man at 
once fears the broad man, fears that he is 
getting off the track, losing grip on the 
truth, and running amiss. 

So far I have asserted the validity of the 
Christian ministry and its claims, and in- 
dicated in four words what sort of men may 
be expected to experience a call to minister. 
Part of my task is to suggest what we may 
do toward recruiting the Christian ministry 
by enlisting young men in a calling than 
which none is nobler. 

If the ministry claims the man, the man 
claims support. The Indiana State Chris- 
tian Conference can undertake to educate 
churches to give their ministers better sup- 
port. This is an entirely feasible proposi- 
tion. For example, a leaflet or booklet may 
be prepared stating the average salary of 
ministers as compared with the compensa- 
tion of other vocations requiring a similar 
amount of education, showing how wages 
have advanced within a decade or two, how 
cost of living increases, and consequently 
the cost of getting an education, how the 
medical profession is contemplating an in- 
crease of fees to meet the increased cost of 
living, how trades unions feel the pinch and 
try to crowd up wages; and, finally, show- 
ing how ministers’ salaries have not kept 
pace with the prosperity of the average 
congregation or of the country at large. The 
brochure may close by urging the duty of 
churches to rally for better support of their 
ministers. This literature should be sym- 
pathetically introduced into every church 
and into the members’ homes. Another leaf- 
let might follow the first suggesting how 
churches might make over their pastors. 
Some of them are worn threadbare, and the 
remedy is a change, of course. Why not re- 
juvenate the minister instead of setting him 
adrift? A simple expedient is at hand: Let 
the church present him a dozen or two 
fresh up-to-date books and yearly magazine 
subscriptions, telling him to lessen his 
pastoral activity for a few weeks during the 
most inclement season of the year and de- 
vote himself to study and reading. Or still 
better, let the church provide means for its 
minister to attend one of the many excellent 
summer schools without eating into his 
meager salary. If our ministers were re- 
ceiving salaries such as they deserve, I 
would offer no such suggestion; but most of 
our faithful ministers have little book 
money and less means for advanced study. 
Urge your churches to try these plans. A 
brother minister nearly jarred me off the 
seat recently by declaring in public that 
most churches pay for all they get in their 
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ministers. It may be true; but I have never 
dared say anything so severe of my brother 
ministers. Judging from my limited knowl- 
edge of our churches, I think that they do 
not esteem their ministers highly enough; 
and my suggestions have in view not only 
immediate results but the establishment of 
higher regard for ministers. 


In the next place, there should be pub- 
lished and used literature calculated to en- 
courage men who may be looking toward 
the ministry. I know of, no book that ade- 
quately lays before one the claims of the 
Christian ministry, or the compensating 
blessings and joys. The other side is free- 
ly aired. I have often thought that if the 
case might be presented according to my 
own experience during the few years of my 
ministerial and pastoral experience, that 
some of the men hesitating to enter the 
ministry might at once cease resistance. 
There are men before me with longer years 
of service and richer experience than mine. 
Why not utilize their experience for the 
sake of our Lord’s Kingdom? It is worth 
while to make even a beginning. 


In the last place, why not have this con- 
ference or its constituent bodies make a sys- 
tematic effort to recruit the ministry here 
and at large? Perhaps this proposal may 
draw fire here as it has alsewhere. Ought 
not God to call his ministers? Are not man- 
called ministers a menace to the church and 
ministry? Isn’t it better to assume that 
men have already had too much to do with 
the ministry, and botched their job, rather 
than to assume that God has made the 
botch? My reply to such questions is very 
simple and brief: I do not plead for a man- 
called ministry. Almost to a man you min- 
isters of the gospel present had your God- 
given call through some men. If the men 
who ordained you and me had deferred less 
to tradition and superstition, less to our 
belief in our call, and had trusted more in 
their own judgment and common sense, the 
present character of the ministry might have 
been better. In my opinion men haven’t 
had quite enough to do with the present 
ministry. We have had enough gush and 
enough indiscriminating sentiment about 
calls to the ministry. A man comes before 
you for licensure. He bears certain evi- 
dences of his fitness; he relates his experi- 
ences and the circumstances of his call. You 
listen, and in nine cases out of ten you give 
the man’s own belief in his call greater 
weight than all other considerations. The 
whole proceeding is unnecessary. Let the 
man go and preach. If you stand behind 
him as sponsors, then it is eminently fitting 
that you weigh him in the balances. This is 
the human side; if you please, the human 
recognition of God’s call. For you to license 
any man without exercising your judgment 
would be an affront to common honesty. 
Much more must human instrumentality 
appear in selecting men for an ordained 
ministry. You must weigh his fitness, lay 
on your hands and sign your names to a 
certificate which is recognized by the law 
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Give Every Member a Chance 


T is certain that no church could hope to secure the Foreign Mission 

offering from every member by a single Sunday effort. If you took the 

offering in your church last Sunday, you no doubt found some of your 
best members absent for various reasons. The weather may have been 
extremely bad, so that some could not get out; impassable roads may have 
detained others; sickness in the family may have kept still others away. 
All of these should be given the opportunity to have a part in this great 
Christian cause. 

It may be that many of those who did not get out last Sunday had 
observed the Self-denial Week plan the previous week and had their offering 
ready to bring, but were detained. In any case, we hope every pastor will 
see to it that every member is seen and his or her offering received. If 
you have already sent in the offering from last Sunday's effort, that 
received from absentees can be sent in later and it will be added and proper 
credit given to your church. Some pastors are so deeply concerned in this 
present need that they are making an every-member canvass of those who 
were not able to be present. 


Some Are Observing Easter Sunday 


= 


to Easter Sunday. 


expected increase. 





STILL other pastors have written that they are continuing the educational 

work and expect to take the Foreign Mission offering on Easter Sunday. 
In some of these cases they plan to observe Self-denial Week just previous 
What could be more appropriate than that we should 
give expression to our Easter joy by a sacrificial offering for the purpose 
of carrying that joy to those in spiritual darkness? 


We Must Make This a Victory Offering 

M*Y we remind you again that the very future of our Foreign Mission 

work depends upon our response in this offering? The fifteen percent 
increase on the part of each church over last year’s offering will 
just barely take care of the meager budget for this current year’s work. It 
will not take care of the deficit. We are hoping that the Self-denal Week 
plan will wipe out the deficit by bringing the offering beyond the regularly 
Unless this is done, we face the only other alternative 
of immediately reducing the work even for this present year. 
not received the offering from every member, or if you have not observed 
the Self-denial Week plan in your church, will you not do it yet and 
complete your offering Easter Sunday? 
every pastor and every member of our church. 


The Foreign Mission Department, 


If you have 


We are counting on the help of 


Wilson P. Minton, Secretary. 








of the land. All through our brotherhood 
pastors should be noting young men, who, 
in their judgment, might be headed toward 
the ministry; and then pastors might be 
agencies through which those men shall re- 
ceived divine and imperative calls to preach, 
through which at last they enter the or- 
dained ministry. And this call would be 
just as valid as any man in this presence 
has experienced. Furthermore, and here is 
the pith of my idea, every pastor could re- 
port the names of possible future candidates 
for the ministry to the mission secretaries 
of their respective conferences, or the simi- 
lar officer of this body, who in turn could 
see that proper influence, through persons 
and literature, are brought to bear, until the 
young man recognizes his call, feels it im- 
perative and yields his life. Still further: 
pastors and mission secretaries and min- 
isterial committees may help men to their 
visions, see that their hearts are kept hearts 
of flesh, encourage them in securing an edu- 
cation, and eventually add strong men to 
our number. No such systematic effort is 
being made, owing to prevalent traditions 
and notions about the ministry. The Church 
should quit shirking its duty unto God, God 
will do his part; only man’s co-operation is 
problematic. 
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Play Instinct and Proper Conduct 


By Minerva Hunter 


[An article on Home Education issued by 
the National Kindergarten Association, 8 
West 40th Street, New York City.—THE 
EDITOR. ] 


“The Child’s First School is the Family.” 
Froebel. 


UNCH will soon be ready, John,” Mrs. 
Lewis announced to her four-year-old 
son. 

The little fellow ran to the corner of the 
kitchen and took a small pan and towel from 
the nail beneath the sink. His mother put 
water in the pan which John had placed in 
achair. Then John began to wash his hands 
and to sing: 

“T washed my hands this morning, so very 
clean and white.” 

He did a very good job both at singing 
and washing. 

“T can’t see my face, so Mother wipes it,” 
he told his aunt and stood still while this 
was being done. 

“When did this miracle occur?” the aunt 
asked when John had gone to the office to 
call his father. “He used to cry and scream 

















when you tried to clean him up for meal- 
time.” 

“That was before I realized how much 
children love to play and sing and repeat 
rhymes,” his mother smiled. “John discov- 
ered the cure himself. It happened in this 
way: One day he had been naughty and I 
made him sit in the corner. As usual he 
cried. I went about my work in the next 
room, but could still hear him. Suddenly 
his crying stopped; he laughed and I heard 
him talking to himself. My curiosity got 
the better of me and I went to the door to 
listen. He was reciting ‘Little Jack Horn- 
er’ and making all the gestures. That gave 
me an idea. I decided to use his love of 
play, verse, and song to help him do the 
right things. 

“Water is one of John’s chief troubles. 
He loves a lot of water for a long time and 
dislikes a little of it for any time. By 
using song and action John now enjoys 
cleaning up before meals. Another nice 
thing we do comes at the end of a bath. It 
used to be that leaving the bathtub brought 
on a battle, now we say these words, fitting 
the proper action to them: 


‘I jump right out of the tub, tub, tub, 
And with my towel I rub, rub, rub.’ 


“John used to leave toys strewn all over 
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the floor. Nothing short of punishment 
would get him to put them in their box 
when he finished playing. After going 
through siege after siege with him, I de- 
cided to arrange two shelves under the win- 
dows in the dining-room and try the verse 
idea for getting him to put his toys away. I 
played the game first myself without asking 
him to join in, but soon he came of this own 
accord and has played the game ever since. 
This is what we say: 


‘My blocks live on the first shelf, 

My ball lives on the top; 

They’re going home together, 

Just see them hop, hop, hop.’ 
Different toys are named until all have 
gone ‘home.’ 

“Bedtime was another difficult time. Now 
to the tune of ‘Little Drops of Water’ we 
sing: 

‘I step aboard my steamship, 

To Slumberland I go, 

Quietly, so quietly, 

So no one will know.’ 

The ‘stepping aboard’ gets him into bed, and 
keeping it a secret helps him get to sleep. 

“I’m glad I thought of the plan. Children 
love to play and by giving them the words 
that suggest proper action, life is made so 
much easier for them and for the older mem- 
bers of the family.” 


Christian Union 


SELECTED LESSON FOR MARCH 28, 1926 
John 17:14-21 


BY REV. W. P. FLETCHER, D. D. 


Golden Text—We are members one of an- 
other.—Eph. 4:25. 
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HOME DAILY READINGS 

Monday, March 22—The Son of God Be- 
comes Man. John 1:1-18, 
Tuesday, March 23—Jesus and Nico- 
demus. John 3:1-17. 
Wednesday, March 24—Jesus and the 
Samaritan Woman. John 4:13-26. 
Thursday, March 25—Jesus 

Lazarus From the Dead. 
John 11:32-44. 

Friday, March 26—Jesus Crucified. 
John 19:23-30. 
Saturday, March 27—The Reason for 
the Writing. John 20:26-31. 
Sunday, March 28—The Prayer of the 
Glorified One. John 17:1-8. 


Raises 
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WORSHIP SERVICE 


Whole School Standing—Offer as a prayer: 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God, and 
renew a right spirit within me;’ followed 
by the Model Prayer. 

Hymn—"Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” No. 
271 in “Worship and Song.” 

John 17:14-21—Read in concert by the whole 
school. 

Prayer—By a business man. Thanks for the 
present spirit of good fellowship amongst 
business and professional men, and the in- 
creasing co-operation in religious organi- 
zations, and prayer that the plea of Jesus 
may speedily be answered, ‘‘That they all 
may be one.” 

Hymn—‘‘O Worship the King,”” No. 281 in 
“Worship and Song.” 





Adult Division Secretary of the Department of Christian Education 





Superintendent—Review of the achievements 
of the quarter. 


Secretary—Features apparent today. 


Hymn—*‘‘How Firm a Foundation,” No. 266 
in “Worship and Song.” 
Lesson Study. 


Suggestions for the Day 


HE theme of today’s study was chosen by 

our Board of Christian Education, and 
the lesson passage, golden text, and daily 
readings by Dr. S. Q. Helfenstein. This 
study takes the place of the quarterly re- 
view, and affords a fine opportunity to study 
Christian Union from the Biblical, de- 
nominational, and practical standpoint. Let 
us make it a get-together day. If your 
school is departmentalized, either in whole 
or part, let us come together for all or part 
of our worship service. Let us offer prayer 
together, and even if graded lessons are 
used in much of the school, let us read John 
17:14-21 together, or, better still, recite the 
whole passage together. Then let us pledge 
ourselves together to live and work that 
the Master’s prayer may be answered for 
oneness of all his people. 


Members One of Another 


None of us live alone and none of us can 
for long. We have all been delighted to 
read “Robinson Crusoe,” and even though 
he had Friday as a companion, it was a 
great joy for him after a while to have the 
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prospects of renewed fellowship with others. 
The dreariest, most unnatural, of all people 
are the hermits, and the most useless of all 
religious folk, the recluses. Paul has taught 
the lesson in never-to-be-forgetten imagery 
when he shows that just like individual 
members of the body, we have no meaning 
except as we work together and complement 
one another. It is fine when one smith en- 
courages another, and how wicked (yes, that 
is the word) it is when one Christian or one 
church discourages another. 


I Have Given Them Thy Word 


The thought of Jesus on a united church 
is not his alone. It is the very purpose of 
God himself. Jesus is not teaching his own 
word, as valuable as that would be. It must 
have been to him a great joy in talking with 
his Father when his work on earth was 
nearly finished to be able thus to have the 
assurance that he had given to those to 
whom he came the very word of God. And 
it is a joy to us to know, also, that in Jesus 
we see just what God is like. God is One 
and in him there can be no East and West, 
no Jew and Gentile, rich and poor. 


The World Hated Them 


Probably now that we are so divided and 
have tickled the world so much with our 
scrapping and bickerings over tweedledum 
and tweedledee they do not hate us like they 
did. When we get together and stand to- 
gether for all that is holy, and just, and 
helpful, and beautiful, they will hate us 
most cordially, and fight us most ferociously. 


I Pray Not That Thou Shouldest 
Take Them Out 





It is in the world that we are to live. It 
is here that we are disciplined and made 
ready for eternity. But it is here too where 
we are to serve, and life is service. What a 
service fundamentalist and modernist, Ro- 
man Catholic and Protestant, black man and 
white man, could render the world, if in- 
stead of fighting one another they would 
unitedly fight everything that is sinful and 
blood-poisoning to the world. And thus 
standing together, how much more fully 
would the Master’s prayer be answered that 
we be “kept from the evil.” 


Thy Word Is Truth 


Surely it is, and truth is as eternal as 
God is eternal and cannot be destroyed. 

“Truth crushed to earth shall rise again 

The eternal years of God are hers.” 
Then let us not worry about science or man 
or principality or power or devil being able 
to destroy it. Let us pray that truth may 
prevail, even though we may have to ack- 
knowledge that we were wrong, and that 
something for which our denomination has 
contended might not be for the best. If we 
know that truth must finally win, we shall 
not be so irritable when folk differ with us; 
and when we are irritable we woefully give 
ourselves and our cause away. 


Neither for These Only 


Jesus is not interested alone in that little 
group that gathered in the upner room, nor 
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for that little country called Palestine, nor 
for that little faith called Judaism. He is 
too big and splendid and universal in his 
outlook and love for that. He was praying 
for Africa and India and Japan and Porto 
Rico, and for Methodists and Presbyterians, 
and Episcopalians and Roman Catholics and 
for the Indians of Fort Apache and the for- 


The Gospel of 
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eigners of Haverhill and that dirty little 
chap down your street. 


“One ...as thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee” 


Let us not beg this question. What was 
the oneness of God and Jesus? It was for 
just that kind of oneness that he prayed 
and prays. Was that union, or was it mere- 
ly unity? 


the Near East 


THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC FOR MARCH 28, 1926 
Isaiah 54:11-17 (Missionary Meeting) 


(CHRISTIAN ENDEAVORERS who read 
this Bible passage referring to the 
“afflicted” and “tossed with the tempest” 
will not be content to apply it merely to the 
people of the time of the prophet Isaiah, 
but, remembering that God’s love for those 
who are living today is as great as for those 
of old, we can not but feel that he is equal- 
ly concerned for their welfare. At present 
the “afflicted” and “tossed with the tempest” 
are not confined to any one land. In differ- 
ent countries of Europe the aftermath of 
war has placed heavy burdens upon that 
group whom we call “the common people.” 

A traveler in Italy discovered on the last 
day of her visit that her hostess had been 
cleverly hiding from her the fact that the 
sugar on the table was only for her Ameri- 
can guest. In Bulgaria so great is the pov- 
erty that great numbers of men are saying, 
“Let’s destroy the existing social order. 
Things can’t become worse for us, and if we 
bring about an upheaval they may become 
better.” China is bearing the burden of a 
present war, and in India a third of the 
population never has sufficient food. What 
an opportunity for strong leaders among 
the young people of our land to help find 
solutions for these great problems! 

But there is one group for*whom Ameri- 
ca has become primarily responsible, a 
group more sorely afflicted than any other 
—namely the Christian children of the Near 
East. It was in February of 1919 that the 
good ship Leviathan sailed from New York 
for the Near East with 240 doctors, nurses, 
and general relief workers—sent in re- 
sponse to appeals that had come from for- 
mer American ambassadors in Turkey, Mr. 
Morgenthau and Mr. Elkus. 

These relief workers were sent through- 
out Turkey, Russian Armenia, Syria, and 
Palestine to establish soup kitchens and give 
such relief as was urgently needed. What 
proved to be their greatest task, however, 
was that of gathering in the children, war 
orphans whose fathers had been taken into 
the army and had never returned, and 
whose mothers were of the vast numbers 
who were deported southward to the desert. 
From the destroyed villages where the chil- 
dren had been left behind, from the road- 
sides where they had wearied and fallen out 
of the line of march and had been able to 
exist on such food as the tender shoots of 
grass afforded, the helpless, starving boys 
and girls were gathered into orphanages. 
From the time of those beginnings more 


than 100,000 children have been under the 
care of Americans. 

The children for whom Near East Relief 
cares have now been gathered into three 
areas: 


I. Russian Armenia and Persia, with 
two chief centers—Alexandropol, Armenia, 
and Tabriz, Persia. The largest orphanage 
is in Alexandropol, housed in the great 
buildings which were formerly army bar- 
racks. In addition to the educational work 
and the training in the shops which produce 
the bread and clothing of the great orphan- 
age family, the Near East Relief has also 
opened a school of agriculture where the 
boys and girls are taught modern methods 
of farming, gardening, and dairying. Three 
is also a nurses’ training school, and schools 
for the deaf and the blind—the first such 
schools that have existed in that part of the 
world. We hope that the government will 
be in a position to continue these schools 
when the children of the orphanages are 
old enough to make it possible for Near 
East Relief to close its work there. 

In Persia one American girl maintains an 
orphanage for almost four hundred chil- 
dren, the survivors of Christians who once 
lived on the rich land around Lake Urumia, 
but whose names have now been added to 
the roll of martyrs. 

II. Palestine and Syria. When it be- 
came necessary to remove the children of 
the orphanages from Turkish territory, 
about 15,000 were taken southward where 
new orphanages were established in Jeru- 
salem, Nazareth, Sidon, and in a number of 
places in and around Beirut. 

Of the children who have already reached 
the age of sixteen, a group of more than 
twenty of the most capable are studying at 
the University at Beirut, living together in 
inexpensive lodgings, each boy earning what 
he can and the group receiving some aid 
from scholarships. A number of girls are 
being trained as nurses in the hospital con- 
nected with the university. 

Three boys who were taught to drive a 
truck while at the orphanage have been 
employed by a transport company and one 
of them has been driving a car from Beirut 
across the desert to Bagdad and then to 
Teheran, Persia. This service must now be 
discontinued because of the war in Syria. 

In one of the orphanages in Jerusalem a 
special donation of money made possible the 
purchase of instruments for a band. Two 
years ago tourists visiting the Holy City 
were often welcomed by the strains of 
“America,” played by the orphanage band. 
Then the Prince Regent of Abyssinia came 
to Jerusalem and heard the boys play. He 
was so much pleased that he invited them 
and their teacher to return with him to his 
capital, Addis Ababa, to serve as “court 
musicians.” The boys have a five-year con- 
tract. 

In Ghazir, a small town on the side of the 
Lebanons (the town in which the French 
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author, Renan, lived while writing his “Lif, 
of Christ”) several hundred girls are mak. 
ing oriental rugs—an art in which many 
Armenian women were skilled. It was 4 
group of girls from this orphanage who 
made the beautiful rug which was recently 
given to President and Mrs. Coolidge. 

In Beirut another group of girls are 
learning the art of lace-making and em. 
broidery, and so adept are they that they 
are earning while learning. 

Thus the children, saved from death or 
from lives of neglect, disease, and igno. 
rance, are living clean, upright lives and are 
already making a worth-while contribution 
to the countries that, in their time of dis. 
tress, gave them shelter. 

III. Greece. After the burning of the 
city of Smyrna, when the Christian popula- 
tion of the northwestern part of Turkey 
was forced to leave at once the lands that 
had belonged to their ancestors since the 
days of Homer, the small land of Greece, 
the country least able to care for a large 
influx of refugees, opened its doors to re- 
ceive the homeless people. 

Since that time the population of Greece 
has been increased by a million and a 
quarter. Outside aid has been necessary to 
meet the great emergency, and Near East 
Relief has been glad to serve. Orphanages 
have been established in Athens, Corinth, 
Oropos, and on the Island of Syra in the 
Aegean Sea. The education and training 
of the children is similar to that of other 
areas, including not only education for a 
livelihood but for a life. The value of play, 
the meaning of true sportsmanship and fair 
play, moral and religious instruction—all 
have important places on the educational 
program of the children who have become 
America’s wards, and with whom we as a 
Christian people have an unprecedented 
opportunity. 





For Discussion 


What can our society do for the Near East? 

What are missions doing in Turkey? 

What is our responsibility to the Near East? 
What is our opportunity in the Near East? 


Whom to Thank for Good Things 


T the feet of a medical missionary a 

grateful father and mother knelt to wor- 
ship her as a god, for she had restored their 
child to health. 

Hastily the missionary cried out to them, 
“We are not gods. Worship the true God.” 

“You must be a god,” they said, “no one 
but a god could have saved our beloved child 
from death.” 

“Suppose,” said the missionary, “that I 
wished to bestow a valuable gift upon you 
and sent it by the hand of one of my coolies, 
whom would you thank, the coolie or my- 
self?” 

“We would thank you, of course; the 
coolie is your servant.” 

“And so I am God’s coolie, by whose hand 
God has been pleased to send you this gift 
of healing, and it is to him you must now 
give thanks.”—The King’s Builders. 


Oo 


To put profits before personality is the 
swiftest and competest way of denying 
everything that Jesus ever said. Let a man 
be a pagan and say so, if he so chooses; but 
let him not call himself a follower of Jesus, 
while he forgets the spirit of Jesus.—Eric 
S. Woods. 
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The Blue and the Pink 
A Story 


BY REV. FRANK H. GARDNER 


schoolhouse would burn down or the 

teacher get sick so she couldn’t get out 
for a month. Six weeks more of school be- 
fore vacation!” And with a slam of his 
books on the floor, Teddy Bear started for 
the door to do the chores that he usually 
did after the school hours. 

“What in the world has come over you?” 
asked Mamma Bear in a very quiet and yet 
serious sort of a voice. “Just you think of 
what you have said. Now suppose Miss 
Nancy Bear were so sick that she couldn’t 
get out for six long weeks and you had to 
go and tell her that you had wished that ill- 
ness upon her. Think how it would sound 
that the little red schoolhouse burned down 
because one of the wood elves heard you ex- 
press that wish and so he set fire to it one 
night just to please you.” 

“No, I guess I don’t want Miss Nancy to 
get sick and I don’t suppose it’s fair by 
others to wish the schoolhouse to burn down, 
but it looks like a good long time before va- 
cation to me, and there are a lot of hard 
examples ahead of us, so the teacher said 
the other day. Well, this is Monday, isn’t 
it? I am going to mark off one of the days 
on the calendar.” 

Teddie happened to have a piece of blue 
chalk in his pocket and as he spoke he 
stepped to the calendar and drew a blue line 
right across the center of that particular 
Monday on the calendar. How ugly that 
line really looked! Then to think of that for 
which it stood, it seemed all the more glar- 
ing. 

Mamma Bear made no reply, thinking it 
was perhaps a passing whim. But on the 
following day when Teddy came home from 
school, he went straight for the calendar, 
and with a sort of triumph of hate, he shout- 
ed, “Well, here goes another one of the old 
days.” 


| JUST hate the old school! I wish the 


Mamma Bear made no reply, but down 
deep in her heart she felt very sorry to 
think that her boy was wishing time away 
with such a spirit as that, and that she and 
he had to look at those blue lines as re- 


minders of such kind of days. Perhaps, 
though, on the morrow he would forget it. 
But when Wednesday night came there was 
the same quick stride to the calendar and 
the same sort of sneering words about the 
passing away of another day. 

Now Teddy Bear had a happy home and 
was a good scholar and had heaps of good 
times with his playmates there in the woods, 
and it seemed a real shame to his mother to 
have to look upon the days with the kind 
of spirit in which he was now regarding 
them. She must do something if possible 
before he came home on Thursday to check 
another blue line. 

All day long she thought of one plan after 
another. She would hide the calendar; she 


would put it where he could not get at it; 
she would place it in a glass frame; she 
would hide all his chalks, and it is hard to 
tell the things that she didn’t think about 
that day—ways she would plan to prevent 
any more blue lines upon the calendar. 
She had about given up in despair when 
she heard his whistle coming into the yard. 
A piece of pink chalk lay upon the shelf 
and a sudden impulse seized her to draw a 
pink mark right through the day on the 
calendar. Scarcely had she finished when 
Teddy opened the door and going straight 
for the calendar he saw the new mark. 








( ) 
TO THINGS THAT CANNOT FAIL 


N the bitter waves of woe, 
Beaten and tossed about 
By the sullen winds that blow 
From the desolate shores of doubt,— 


While the anchors that faith had cast 
Are dragging in the gale, 

| am quietly holding fast 
To the things that cannot fail: 


| know that right is right; 
That it is not good to lie; 

That love is better than spite, 
And a neighbor than a spy; 


| know that passion needs 
The leash of a sober mind; 

| know that generous deeds 
Some sure reward will find; 


That the rulers must obey; 
That the givers shall increase; 
That Duty lights the way 
For the beautiful feet of Peace;— 


In the darkest night of the year, 
When the stars have all gone out, 
That courage is better than fear 
That faith is truer than doubt; 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 
| know that Truth and Right 


Have the universe on their side; 


And that somewhere, beyond the stars, 
Is a Love that is better than fate; 
When the Night unlocks her bars 


I shall see him, and | will wait. 


—wWashington Gladden. 
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“What in the world is the bright pink mark 
for, Mamma? I didn’t put that there.” 


“Oh, I thought I would check off the days 
too. You see there are so many happy days 
for me that I am going to use the pink to 
mark those and when the blue days come I 
will use your chalk for those. This morning 
was such a pretty one and the day has been 
so warm and nice, and then Mrs. Brown 
Bear called. She has not been here for a 
long time, and we had a delightful time. 
Then I was thinking about your report 
which you took back that was so fine, and 
again I saw you going away with all those 
boys and girls this morning and you seemed 
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so glad, that the day has really been a de- 
lightful one to me.” Teddy thought a min- 
ute and then remembered how easy he had 
done his examples and how inviting and in- 
teresting the history lesson had been that 
day, and again the fun he had had at the 
noon hour when he and Johnnie had been 
“it” in the game of hare and hound, and 
how they had chased and finally caught ev- 
ery one of the other bears, and all the other 
fun of the day; and then he said, “Well, 
Mamma, I guess I have had a pink day, too, 
and I will use your chalk today.” 

Mamma Bear was only too glad to loan 
her chalk and she gave Teddy a good hard 
bear hug and whispered in his ear, “I’m 
glad my boy has had a good day as well as 
myself.” 


The next day when Teddy came home 
there was Mamma’s pink mark and she com- 
menced before he had barely closed the door 
about how glad she was to see him starting 
off to school with his kite flying and two 
other kites for the bears that didn’t have 
any. Then she knew how glad he would be 
to have that blueberry jam sandwich, for 
he always liked those. She had thought, 
too, about that history lesson about the 
great west, and she knew he was interested 
in that for she had told him story after 
story about the Indian tales and she was so 
happy that she couldn’t wait for him to 
come home, so she had placed her mark right 
after dinner. 


Teddy smiled as he walked across the floor 
and with a beaming face he drew a pink 
line under his mother’s. Another bear hug 
followed and Mamma Bear and Teddy looked 
very happy. 

Saturday he went fishing with some of the 
other bears and when he returned the mid- 
dle of the afternoon he got ahead of his 
mamma and said, “With that big string of 
fish I guess nothing short of a pink line will 
do.” Sunday he had a most delightful day 
at Sunday-school and a long tramp with 
Daddy Bear in the afternoon, who told him 
a while lot of things about how to live in the 
woods and what and where to find the things 
bears love to eat. It was a real delight to 
draw a pink line that night. 

Then came the days of marbles and ar- 
row shooting and hikes after school and 
picking the first violets and May baskets 
and camping at Uncle Tom’s stone hut at 
the upper end of the lake and interesting 
debates at the school, and day after day the 
bright pink line had to be drawn. 


Even when Mamma Bear scalded her hand 
she drew a pink line and told Teddy that 
she was so glad it was her left hand in- 
stead of her right and that it was only her 
hand instead of the whole side of her body. 

The last week of school came and the 
only blue lines were those that Teddy had 
drawn at the very start. 


He had an important part in the little 
dramatic exercise for the last day of school 
and he had planned with Mamma for a very 
elaborate make-up so that he really looked 
like a big chief. 


It was just heaps and heaps of fun they 
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had getting ready, and then there were all 
the daddy and mamma bears to see and 
hear all that the boys and girls had to give, 
and it was such a gala day that when Ted- 
dy came home after school he just burst out 
as he put the pink mark on the calendar. 

“TI do declare if I don’t almost wish there 
was no such thing as vacation. Time goes 
along so nice and smooth when a fellow looks 
for the bright days and the sunny ones and 
the good times that it makes every day a 
happy one. I believe that every day has its 
bright side if we only look for it. I’m go- 
ing through life looking for the chances to 
put pink marks on my calendar rather than 
the blue ones.” 

I do not know whether he continued to 
mark his calendar or not, but I know that 
he lived to be a very old bear and all the 
wood people were always glad to stop at his 
door and chat with him, for he had such a 
cheerful way with him that he made every- 
body else feel happy even though they had 
some hard experiences to meet. 


Pottersville, Massachusetts. 
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Friend Slew Friend 


OVERS of Tennyson will remember the 

story of “The Passing of Arthur.” 
Troubles had gathered about the king’s last 
days. The Knights of the Round Table had 
largely scattered. The king was engaged in 
his last fight—the hardest fight of his whole 
career. The hostile forces gathered on 
“the waste sand by the waste sea.” A thick 
and blinding fog lay upon the scene. 


Nor even had Arthur fought a fight 


Like this last, dim, weird battle of the West. 
A death-like mist slept over sand and sea 
Whereof the chill, to him who breathed it, 


drew 
Down with his blood, till all his heart was 


co 
With formless fear: and even on Arthur fell 
Confusion, since he saw not whom he fought. 
For friend and foe were shadows in the mist, 
And friend slew friend, not knowing whom he 
slew. 

That is what we have been doing. O 
Christ of God, forgive us. With the thou- 
sand and one questions arising out of a 
World War that shook our civilization to its 
foundations, with the thousand and one is- 
sues raised by science and criticism, with 
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the thousand and one problems raised by 
new schools of philosophy, schools with 
which the Church must reckon; with all of 
these things combining, like that death. 
white mist, to confuse us at a time which 
called for extraordinary patience and quiet 
research, at such a time when “in quietness 
and confidence,” we should have found our 
strength, we resorted to war. And in this 
period of theological combat “friend and foe 
were shadows in the mist, and friend slew 
friend, not knowing whom he slew.” 

Brethren of all groups, all schools, all 
types of thought—I ask you to join me, and 
permit me to join you, in looking at Christ’s 
unanswered prayer “That they all may be 
one,” asking him to guide us by his own 
pierced hand into all the meanings and 
blessedness of spiritual unity.—Christian 
Work. 


Employ your time in improving yourselves 
by other men’s documents: so shall you 
come easily by what others have labored 
hard for.—Socrates. 








Our Brooklyn Work 


A Great Adventure in Faith by Our Brooklyn Church and Pastor 





THE accompanying cuts will give some idea of the equipment with which we 

are now trying to serve the Hyde Park community in Brooklyn, and the first 
unit in our plant for which plans have been drawn for our older work here at 
Vanderveer Park. 

The Hyde Park Chapel (at the right) is a portable building, founded on a 
deep concrete wall, giving us a basement about nine feet in the clear. Steel 
girders span the foundation walls so that no supports obstruct the free use of 
the space provided. A Sunday-school of two hundred can be accommodated by 
using both floors. The community is growing, so that there is fine prospect of 
the work continuing to grow, as it has from its inception. 

The proposed Vanderveer Park unit (architect’s drawing of which is shown 
at the left) when builded is to be our Church House, where all department activi- 
ties will be carried forward. Of course, pending the time of securing the final unit, 
this present building (or rather proposed building) will be called upon to render 
service also for our services of worship, as well as for the purposes above named. 
It will contain forty-three rooms in all. ost of these rooms are designed 
primarily for our Sunday-school work, but are arranged in such a way that they 
can be readily used for housing the other enterprises of the church. 

It has required great courage and faith on the part of our little group here 
to undertake a work of such magnitude, but the field is so compelling in its 
challenge to those of vision, that we feel that we dare not turn away from this 
open door of opportunity. 





Given men and means, with a corresponding faith 
and vision to match our wondrous opportunities in this 
great metropolis, twenty churches could be organized 
within the year 1926 without undertaking to occupy 
any field now being cared for. Within a mile and a 
half of where this is being written, is a community of 
at least twenty thousand people, without a church. 
A very fine residential section. There are perhaps 
less than a half-dozen homes in that section which 
were there four years ago. 

Since the reports of the religious work of our city 
have become available for the past year, some very 
startling revelations have been noted. Of the many 
denominations represented, the great majority have 
suffered shocking losses during the past year. The 
Episcopalians are leaders here of all the Protestant 
denominations. They have lost during the year five 
organizatjons, and about five thousand members. Had 
theirs been an exception, it might have reasonably 
been charged to roll revision or something of that 
sort; but there are but very few exceptions among all 
the Protestant denominations. Our own, however, is 
one of these. We have enjoyed a one hundred per- 
cent increase in the number of organizations, and 
about seventy-four percent increase in membership. 
This, we believe, is largely due to our position of wel- 
coming ail into our fellowship and membership who 
give evidence of a desire to live a Christian life. 


P. S. Sailer, Pastor. 


Brooklyn, New Yo rk. 
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Growing Smiles 
A smile is quite a funny thing; 
It wrinkles up your face; 
And when it’s gone you never find 
Its secret hiding place. 


But far more wonderful it is 
To see what smiles can do: 

You smile at one, he smiles at you, 
And so one smile makes two. 


He smiles at some one, since you smiled, 
And then that one smiles back; 

And that one smiles, until, in truth 
You fail in keeping track. 


And since a smile can do great good 
By cheering hearts of care, 
Let’s smile and smile and not forget, 
That smiles go everywhere. 
—Selected. 


The Little Nursery Shelf 
By Hilda Richmond 


OB and June and Jesse were so glad when 

Uncle Ralph put up a fine broad shelf 
in the nursery that they did not know what 
to do. It was long enough so that each 
could have a part, and they promised to 
keep it in fine order now that they had a 
place for toys and books out of the reach 
of Baby’s fingers and Puppy’s sharp teeth. 
It took them all afternoon to arrange the 
books and dolls and tops and toys and dishes 
in the best way and still the shelf could 
hold more. 

“Do you know it seems to me that this 
shelf is not so wide as it was at first,” said 
Bob one day as he rummaged in the col- 
lection of toys at his end for his ball. 

“I’ve thought that, too,” said Jesse. “It 
used to hold things so well, but now they 
are always tumbling off on the floor. Puppy 
chewed up my best pencil this morning.” 

“I wish it were twice as wide,” said June 
as her best doll toppled off into her arms. 
“I’m sure we haven’t had any new things 
lately, but there isn’t room for half the 
stuff.” 

They pushed the toys and books back as 
well as they could, and Jesse upset his ink- 
stand that he had set too near the edge. The 
ink spoiled Geraldine Virginia’s best silk 
dress that had been new at Christmas and 
June cried, but that did not take out the 
ink spot. Next week the shelf looked small- 
er than ever, and Puppy had a good time 
with Geraldine Virginia as she fell off the 
crowded shelf right before him. 

“IT know that shelf is smaller,” said Bob. 
“I guess it shrinks like my shirt that Moth- 
er had to give away.” 

Then one day it rained and there was 
nothing much to do, so the children took all 
the things off the shelf and carefully sorted 
them out. “Just look here, Mother!” they 
said when the task was done. “Look at 
the things we had on that shelf that didn’t 
belong there.” 

And what do you think their mother saw? 
Bob’s rubbers and June’s hair ribbon and 
Jesse’s paint box that had been lost for a 
week, and empty candy bags and broken 
boxes and pieces of wood and apple cores 
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and nut shells and so many other things 
that it would take almost a sheet of paper 
to write them all out. 

Their mother only smiled and said wisely, 
“It is too bad Uncle Ralph made the shelf 
so narrow.” 

“Why, Mother, it’s good and wide. 
look here!” they cried all together. 

Sure enough! It was a good wide shelf 
on which the dolls and the playthings stood 
neatly, and on the floor was a big basket of 
stuff to be carried to the trash can. 

“Whenever that shelf gets little and nar- 
row again we'll know the reason why,” said 
June. “I’d have Geraldine Virginia in a 
clean dress to this day if we had kept the 
shelf in order.” 

“We'd all have more things,” said Bob. 
“But I’m glad we’ve learned the way not 
to lose any more.” 

Kenton, Ohio. 


Just 


Big Bushy Squirrel Goes A-Hunting 


IG Bushy Squirrel liked nuts better than 

you like candy. So when he looked into 
his private storeroom and saw that his big 
pile of hazelnuts was gone he felt the anger 
begin in his throat and run all the way 
down to the tip of his big bushy tail. 

There were only two tiny shriveled nuts 
that had rolled down into a corner of the 
hole. He took both of them with him and 
hobbled out to his front porch to think it 
over. The front porch was a branch that 
ran along before his door; from it he could 
see the world, and the world, as it went by, 
could see him. There he sat, nibbling on 
one nut, and thinking, thinking, and nib- 
bling. Along came Scampering Squirrel. 

“Good morning, Scampery,” said he. 
“Have a nut?” 

“No, thank you, Bushy,” was the answer. 
“It isn’t my custom to refuse the offer of 
a nut, but my cheeks are bursting with some 
I’ve just picked up.” And he pattered on 
his way with his round cheeks bulging. 

All the while Skinny Squirrel was rest- 
ing on a fence post near by, trying to look 
hungry. It was hard for him because he 
had just packed away a whole pile of 
Bushy’s nuts in his own skinny little house 
and had tried a few of them with great sat- 
isfaction. Of course the little thief was 
foolish to stay there at all, but Skinny was 
very, very curious. 

Bushy had been watching him out of the 
corner of his eye. ‘Good morning, Skinny,” 
he called. “Have a nut?” 

“Oh, thank you, indeed,” said sly little 
Skinny, and came sidling up. “Are you sure 
that you can spare one?” 

“Spare one?” asked Bushy and he laughed 
a great ha-ha. “I can spare one hundred. 
My tree is brimming full. Would you like 
to see it?” 

Skinny wanted to see it very much; he 
knew perfectly well that Bushy had no nuts 
at all left in his hole, but he was a curious 
squirrel. “Why, yes,” said he. 

“Come right in,” replied Bushy, and stood 
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aside to let the visitor enter first. “Walk 
to the right, please, and be careful of the 
step.” 

Skinny went down into the hole and 
Bushy pattered close behind. They came 
out into the big empty place where the nuts 
had been. 

“This used to be my storeroom,” said 
Bushy carelessly, “but I have my best ones 
stacked behind. Step through the little hole 
you see, please. Mind the low door.” 

Skinny stepped in, wondering what it was 
all about. He had no sooner got his body 
through than the door, which was a big 
stone, rolled up behind him and caught him 
fast by the tip of his tail. 

“Good morning, Skinny,” called Bushy in 
a mocking voice. “I’m going off on an er- 
rand now. I hope you'll be comfortable 
there. Eat any nuts you find.” 

As there was no sign of a nut, Skinny 
had to sit, with his tail caught in the door, 
and wait—hours, it seemed. Sometimes he 
heard the pattering of quick squirrel steps 
in the next room; sometimes for a long while 
there were no sounds at all, and sometimes 
he could hear rolling and bumping noises. 

Suddenly the door rolled open and as his 
tail came free he fell forward on his nose. 
Then, turning, he saw that the outer room 
was filled with nuts, piled clear to the ceil- 
ing like a snow bank. There was a little 
lane down the middle and Bushy stood at 
the other end of it. 

“I’ve enjoyed your call, Skinny,” said big 
Bushy Squirrel. “I have never accomplished 
so much in a morning before. I found a 
wonderful place for nuts. There was a 
whole mountain of them. Come again,” and 
with a polite bow he showed Skinny to the 
front door. 

“And Skinny,” he said, as he held the door 
open, “the next time you carry any nuts 
from my house to your house I advise 
you not to crack them and drop the shells 
all along the way; it tells so very plainly 
where they went.” Big Bushy Squirrel 
smiled. 

And he shut the front door—slam!— 
Charlotte E. Wilder, in Youth’s Companion. 


” 


Immigrants You Can Eat 


ND not be a cannibal, of course! Per- 

haps you did not know that so many of 
our fruits, flowers, and vegetables came 
from other lands. A man named John Han- 
cock Satchell has made us this list: 


Celery originated in Germany. 

The chestnut came from Italy. 

The onion originated in Egypt. 

The nettle is a native of Europe. 

The citron is a native of Greece. 

Oats originated in North Africa. 
Parsley was first known in Sardinia. 
Spinach came from Arabia. 

Walnuts and peaches from Persia. 
Cucumbers came from the East Indies. 
The quince came from Crete. 

The pear and the apple are from Europe. 
Rye came from Siberia. 

The horse chestnut is a native of Tibet. 
Peas are of Egyptian origin.—Selected. 
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Some New Books 


(Any book can be furnished by The Christian Publishing Association 
at publisher’s price). 


Greatheart of the Bowery. 
Hallimond. Revell. $1.50. 


Whoever doubts the saving efficiency of 
the gospel should read this book. It is simi- 
lar to “Twice-Born Men,” which gained such 
well deserved popularity a few years ago. 
The book gives the fascinating story of the 
conversion of a number of the seemingly 
hopelessly lost who came under the redeem- 
ing power of the gospel as administered in 
the Bowery Mission in New York City dur- 
ing the twenty-five years when John G. 
Hallimond was its superintendent. It is 
estimated that during this man’s loving min- 
istry, no less than 50,000 individuals were 
lifted from the mire of the underworld to 
paths of right living. This book gives an ac- 
count of some of the more wonderful inci- 
dents of reclamation. There is great need 
for just such a volume to strengthen faith 
in the saving power of the gospel in these 
days when so many are not certain that 
Christianity bears anything distinctive and 
supremely worth while. 


The American Pulpit. By 
Representatiwe Preachers. 
2.50. 

One of the most notable achievements of 
religious journalism last year was the poll 
of the Protestant ministry which The Chris- 
tian Century took to discover the twenty-five 
most popular preachers in America. A ser- 
mon from each of the twenty-five was then 
printed in that periodical and these sermons 
have now been printed in this volume, to- 
gether with a short biographical sketch of 
each author. It thus composes one of the 
most interesting and valuable collections of 
sermons of recent years. 


By John G. 


Twenty-five 
Macmillan. 


Great Canadian Preaching. Edited by W. 
Harold Young. Doran. $2.00. 


It will be of very great interest to min- 
isters to contrast this volume of sermons by 
great Canadian preachers with the one 
above. In it will be found sermons from 
twenty-eight of the great pulpiteers of 
Canada, sermons which clearly prove that 
pulpit ability is not all on this side of the 
line by any means. It will be a revealing 
volume to many, and will make known in 
this country the names of Canadian min- 
isters with whom we ought all to be more 
familiar. The two books will make a splen- 
did addition to any minister’s library. 


Christian Work in South America. Official 
Report. Two Volumes. Revell. $4.00. 


In April, 1925, there was held at Monte- 
video, Uruguay, a Congress of Christian 
Work in South America which Dr. Robert 
E. Speer pronounced to be the “most sig- 
nificent evangelical gathering ever assembled 
in Latin America.” This official report, 
edited by the Committee on Co-operation in 
Latin America, fills two volumes and com- 
poses perhaps the most authoritative and 
enlightening survey of religious conditions 
and needs which has yet been published with 
reference to that greatly neglected conti- 
nent. Here are a thousand pages crowded 
with material that comes first hand from 
the workers on the field and from those of 
expert knowledge of South America and its 
peoples and problems. It would be difficult 
to overestimate the value of this great work 
to anyone who desires a knowledge of pres- 
ent day conditions in the continent to the 
south of us.. And who should not desire to 
know more about that great country? The 





Latin-American peoples are our near neigh- 
bors; and yet the average Christian in 
America knows little about them. Out of 
this ignorance has arisen a vast deal of 
neglect and misunderstanding which in time 
may give rise to some of the most porten- 
tious difficulties in international life. Our 
nation insists upon the Monroe Doctrine and 
its right to hold a sort of protectorate over 
the South American countries; and yet our 
people, and even our officials, know little 
about these countries and how they feel to- 
ward us and why. It is a manifest duty to 
spread reliable knowledge, and this report 
will help to do so. In his foreword to these 
volumes Dr. Speer says: “They should be in 
every public library and in the library of 
every mission worker and no one who wishes 
to be informed on every phase of the great 
issues with which the South American 
peoples are dealing can afford to pass by 
these richly stored volumes.” To which 
appraisal The Herald gives hearty endorse- 
ment. 


The Making and Meaning of the Bible. By 
George Barclay. Doran. $1.75. 


In this volume of less than two hundred 
pages is summarized the modern viewpoint 
of the Bible for the reader who has not time 
to wade through the long and critical dis- 
cussions. It is a popular treatise of the sub- 
ject and quite readable. Best of all it is 
written in the positive vein; and seeks to re- 
tain and make constructive use of all of the 
spiritual values of the Bible. It does not go 
into detail of argument, but simply assumes 
the modern viewpoint and builds its spirit- 
ual interpretations accordingly. It is writ- 
ten expressly for young people and will 
prove a very valuable and very interesting 
brief introduction to the Scriptures from 
the modern viewpoint. 


Science as Revelation. By John M. Watson. 
Macmillan. $2.25. 


Here is a book which we wish might have 
a very extended reading. There are many 
both among ministers and laymen who have 
not had opportunity for careful study in the 
sciences, and it is for such as these that this 
work is prepared. In it the author sums up 
in a very interesting and illuminative way 
many of the facts of science with which 
every one should be more or less familiar. 
The chapters deal with astronomy, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geology, etc., and give in 
small compass the knowledge which could 
otherwise be gained only by long and 
voluminous reading. To one who has not 
studied these scientific subjects, the book 
ought to be counted invaluable. And 
through it all runs the strong religious note 
and spiritual interpretation which strength- 
en Christian faith. Surely the perusal of 
such a work as this will help greatly to 
make clear not only how vast and wonder- 
ful is God’s universe but also how indispen- 
sable is the conception of a living Creator 
for any intelligent understanding of it. We 
cannot too highly recommend this book for 
that large class of readers who know little 
or nothing of science. 


Evangelistic Sermons. 
Revell. $1.50. 


Dr. Massee, one of the best known of the 
Fundamentalist leaders of the Baptist 
Church, lays particular emphasis upon 
pastoral evangelism. The most outstanding 
feature of his work as pastor of Tremont 


By J. C. Massee. 
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Temple, Boston, is the unusual success 
which he is having in reaching and winning 
folks in that staid old city. In this volume 
are given ten characteristic sermons which 
he has used in his evangelistic efforts there 
—sermons that show something of the 
secret of his success along the lines of 
evangelism. 


The Key to Faith. By Michael O. Gershen- 
son. Translated by Herman Frank. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 


This is a translation from the Russian, 
The first half of it deals with the Old Testa- 
ment and the second discusses religious con- 
ceptions and philosophy. The volume will 
prove attractive to those interested in 
philosophy or the Russian viewpoint, but we 
fear that it will prove disappointing to those 
seeking clear and convincing reasoning. 


“Forbid Him Not.” 
Revell. $1.50. 


Coming as it does from so near the scene 
of the bitter controversy on evolution last 
year, this fervent plea for unity of spirit 
within the Church and for the banishment 
of intolerant feeling is indeed enheartening. 
It is a collection of sermons by the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church of Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, and they are much above 
the average of printed sermons in dynamic 
qualities. Especially timely and pointed is 
the one on “Heresy or Gout.” 


By James I. Vance. 


The Development of Juvenile Courts and 
Probation. National Probation Associa- 
tion, Ine. 

A quite invaluable study of juvenile de- 
linquencies, both as to its cause and treat- 
ment, being the Proceedings of the National 
Probation Association for 1925. It contains 
a number of exceptionally fine addresses of 
very high merit touching almost every phase 
of the juvenile question. The addresses 
speak with authority, coming from juvenile 
experts, and compose a volume of unusual 
merit as touching this most important sub- 
ject. 


Programs for Mothers’ Meetings. By C.C. 
Barney. Pilgrim Press. Thirty-five cents. 


This little book of outlines and suggestive 
source material should prove quite valuable 
to builders of programs for mothers’ meet- 
ings if they can have access through li- 
braries or otherwise to the required ma- 
terial. It represents a vast deal of very 
careful study and planning for program 
work. 


The Cost of a New World. By Kenneth 
Maclennan. Association Press. $1.00. 


The idea of a “New World” is uppermost 
in all Christian thinking that is facing for- 
ward. Men are coming to see that it is in- 
evitable that a new world be created, for 
the old one has within it processes of self- 
destruction. How the new world is to be 
made and what are the forces working for 
and against it, is the vitally important ques- 
tion with which the volume deals—and es- 
pecially the tremendous cost at which it will 
come. The author gives a compact survey 
of the present day world, dealing especially 
with the “forces” which are at work for 
good or evil. With penetrating insight he 
points out the crucial influences moving in 
the various countries in a manner that 
makes evident the tremendous task and the 
responsibility of the Christian forces of the 
world to move quickly, and he indicates 
something of how they must move, to coun- 
teract the influences that imperil us. It is 
indeed a.forward-looking book, one that 
deals with the problems next at hand, and 
a book of great value. It is particularly for 
youth, but those who are young in spirit 
will find it most instructive and inspiring 
also. 
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From the Field 


NEW ENGLAND 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts Conference 


Fall River—The monthly meeting of the 
woman’s missionary society of the North 
Christian Church was held on March 2, and 
was a memorial service in memory of the late 
Miss Olive Williams, The program was pre- 
pared by Mrs. E. J. Bodman, the president, 
and tended to increase the interest of the 
members in our work in Porto Rico. An offer- 
ing of ten dollars was given towards the pro- 
posed Olive Williams’ memorial. Our meet- 
ings which are held monthly are full of 
interest, and increase the interest in missions 
among our women. An effort is being made 
to have Rev. and Mrs. Wm. Q. McKnight visit 
us in the near future.—Secretary. 


New Bedford, Massachusetts—February 
marked the beginning of the eighth year of 
the pastorate of Rev. Herbert M. Hainer at 
North Christian Church. ‘Forward’ has been 
the watchword for the last seven years and 
much progress has been accomplished along 
all lines of church activities. Although 
sorrow has been in our midst and some of 
our most faithful members, including two of 
our deacons, have passed on, yet the ranks 
have been filled by some of the newer mem- 
bers who are desirous of giving their best 
to the work. All the organizations of the 
church are in excellent condition and a fine 
spirit of co-operation is predominant. — On 
January 17 the right hand of fellowship was 
given to forty new members, and on Febru- 
ary 7 four more friends were received. This 
church was privileged to join with several 
of our central churches and work under the 
personal direction of Rev. A. Earl Kernahan 
ina campaign of Evangelistic Visitation. Our 
Department of Evangelism is carrying on 
this fine work. — Another series of church 
nights has begun under the leadership of the 
Department of Missions. The history of our 
mission work will be the theme of the edu- 
cational period. We are looking forward to 
hearing Mrs. W. Q. McKnight and Miss 
Martha Denison who are to speak to us dur- 
ing these meetings.—Mrs. C. M. Smith. 


Fall River—Arrangements are now being 
made by the Men’s League of the Christian 
Churches of Fall River and vicinity to have 
the Defiance College Glee Club, Defiance, 
Ohio, visit our city on Monday, April 12. We 
believe their coming wil awaken an interest 
among our people in the college they repre- 
sent : 

E. J. Bodman, Field Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 

Christian Chapel, March 6—The revival was 
not the success we had hoped for, yet it was 
not at all a failure. We as a church had an 
uplift in the spirit. God seemed to try our 
faith with pain, mud, snow, rough roads, and 
sickness, as nearly everybody had the flu at 
the beginning of the meeting or got it before 
it was over. Death, too, made its call. Our 
dear brother, Louis Readman, was called be- 
yond January 5. But how it lifted our hearts 
to know that he had accepted Christ. He 
Passed away at the St. John Tuberculosis 
Sanitarium at Springfield, Illinois. This sad- 
hess came the second day of our meeting and 
caused some real thinking. Louis was pre- 
ceded to eternity one month by his baby 
girl. The broken-hearted mother and wife 
with her two remaining little ones has gone 
to live with her father, Charlie Miles. — But 
not all winds that blow bring ill. The Tipton 
Church people came up three times with a 
large delegation each time. How glad we 
were to have them here. The last night of 
the meeting one of their number accepted 
Christ. We rejoice with them. We find 


Brother Berry and his dear wife very earnest 
workers. — Many who remember Alice Lis- 
ter, who married Mr. Van Ludwig and moved 
to South Dakota, were pleased to enjoy a 
real visit with her during the meeting. — We 
were all very badly shocked upon learning 
that Mrs. Nell Davis Van Allen shot herself in 
the woodshed of their beautiful home Jan- 
uary 21. The taking of her life was due to 
ill health. We all feel so sad. She was a 
good mother and a dear Christian. She leaves 
us dear memories of the past. — Spring will 
find our Sunday-school not much hurt by the 
winter. All is doing well. The ladies’ class 
is doing fine, kéeping up its regular meetings. 
The young people are very much alive and 
now number eighteen. They were organized 
a year ago with six members. We had our 
annual watch night party with our teacher. 
We are so glad that Mr. and Mrs. Jim Mc- 
Gowan are moving back in the neighborhood. 
Mrs. McGowan is our teacher. She was for- 
merly Miss Edith Craig. We hope the bad 
weather and the roads will clear up soon.— 
Nellie Rinesmith. 


INDIANA 
Alexandria, March 10—February 28 was the 
closing day of a real revival in the Scotts 
Addition Christian Church. At the close of 
the Sunday-school a call for prayer was made 
and fourteen seekers came out and were hap- 
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Daily Bible Readings 


For the Pre-Easter Season 


Love and Obedience to Christ. 
John 14:21-26 

Fruitfulness and Joy. 
15:7-11 

Friends of Christ. John 15: 
12-15. See also 1 Peter 
2:17 

Chosen of Christ. 
16-21 


Mar. 


Mar. John 


Mar. 


Mar. John 15: 


Mar. Responsibility Repudiated. 
John 15:22-27 

The Place of 
John 16:1-6 

The Unfettered Spirit. 
16:7-11 

Unfolding Truth. 
12-15 

In His Name. 

Overcoming the World. 
16:28-33 

The King of Kings. 
21:1-11 

Life Eternal. John 17:1-8 

The Purpose of Discipline. 
John 17:12-19 

The Unity of Christians. John 
17:20-26 

The Betrayal. John 18:3-11 

The Crucifixion. John 19:15-30 

The Burial of All Hope. John 

19:31-42 
Seeing the Risen Lord. 

John 20:1-30 


Mar. Persecution. 


Mar. ¢ John 
Mar. John 16: 


John 16:20-24 
John 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Mar. Matt. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


Mar, 

April 1. 
April 2. 
April 3. 


Easter Day. 
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pily converted. Two came at night, making 
a total of twenty-three for the ten days’ 
meeting. Fourteen were received into the 
fellowship of the church. Rev. Paul Coleman, 
of Cincinnati, Ohio, was the evangelist. He 
certainly preached the Word with power. The 
church building was crowded and some 
turned away for lack of room. — Alexandria 
is the home of Revs. Cunningham, Garretson, 
Cook, and McCorkhill. We had splendid co- 
operation on the part of these brethren.—A. 
H. Plunkett, Pastor. 


New Carlisle, March 10—Last Thursday 
evening marked the closing of another short 
term training school in our community, the 
Disciple, Methodist, and Christian churches 
co-operating. This is our second school since 
the beginning of the new year. Our schools 
have been interesting and well attended by 
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the people of all the churches. The writer 
taught a course in New Testament, while the 
other courses were given by the other two 
ministers together with the high school prin- 
cipal. —We are trying to get, hold of 
our young people in our church by or- 
ganizing them into groups and taking up 
various lines of work. We are having more 
young people in our church attendance than 
any other church around here at present.— 
Cecil Leek. 


Albany, March 8—Last Monday evening, 
Class Number 8, the Sheaf Gatherers, of the 
Sunday-school surprised the pastor and his 
family by some sixty-six of them coming to 
the parsonage, bringing with them refresh- 
ments and a most beautiful comfort to pre- 
sent to us as a gift of appreciation. The class 
is doing a fine piece of work for the church 
and community. The evening was spent in 
giving readings and in singing, and was much 
enjoyed by all who came as well as by the 
pastor and family. — We are having a fine 
attendance and interest in all of our services. 
We notice many new faces in our preaching 
services. Just now we are preaching a two- 
fold series of sermons, the series for the 
morning consisting of the events and lessons 
on Christ’s Last Journey to Jerusalem, Lenten 
sermons leading up to his passion, death, and 
resurrection; and in the evening a series on, 
The Signs of the Times. The first evening 
the subject was, “As It Was in the Days of 
Noah;” the second subject was, “The Present 
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Day Methods of the Devil;” 
“The Present Day Movements of the Anti- 
Christ.” Yesterday there was a fine attend- 
ance at all the services in spite of the storm 
that was upon us. Four were received into 
the church at the morning service, and there 
are others coming in soon.—A. E. Cortner, 
Pastor. 


and the third, 


North Manchester, March 9—Thursday 
night, March 4, was the last of our steward- 
ship reading contest. Much interest was 
taken throughout the entire six weeks of 
study. Thursday night, March 11, the losing 
side will banquet the winners. Dr. W. H. 
Denison will be with us in an all-day meet- 
ing. Our neighboring churches have been 
invited to attend these services. — Next Sun- 
day will end a six weeks’ mission study of 
Latin America in the Sunday-school, under 
the direction of the superintendent, Ivan B. 
Little, and pastor, Rev. B. A. Hartley. 
All the adult classes will assemble together 
under one instructor. Interest along this 
line has also manifested. — March 5 
and 6, the Volunteer Class of the Sunday- 
school served meals in the church basement 
to the basket ball teams during the Wabash 
County tournament, netting one hundred and 
twenty dollars. Previous to this, February 
20, the Alpha Class served a chicken supper 
to the public, clearing sixty-two dollars. — 
Tuesday, March 9, was the beginning of the 
group prayer meetings in the homes in 
preparation for our revival meeting which 
will begin March 21 and continue unitl after 
Easter.—Correspondent. 


our 


been 


Wakarusa, March 2—On February 21 we 
closed a two weeks’ revival meeting with 
the Broadway Christian Church of the Eel 
River Christian Conference. We had a fair 
attendance most of the time. A number of 
folks came to the services who have not been 
in the habit of attending, and many were un- 
der conviction who refused to yield to the 
Spirit of God. A fine spirit prevailed through 
the entire meetings. The work of Mr. Ray 
King who led the song service was much ap- 
preciated. The writer did his own preaching. 
Eight accepted Jesus Christ as their person- 
al Savior, and on Sunday, February 21, nine 
united with the church; but the real results 
of a meeting can never be wholly measured 
by the converts alone. On the closing eve- 
ning of the meeting Mr. and Mrs. Henry Jones 
and Mr. and Mrs. Howard Kring, of the Mill- 
wood Church, were present, and Mrs. Jones 
sang “The Golden Bells,” with Mrs. Kring at 
the piano, which was much appreciated by the 
Broadway people. — During the week follow- 
ing the meeting the men of the community 
gathered at the church to cut wood and 
gravel the driveways, and while they were 
busy the women of the community prepared 
and knotted a-:most beautiful comforter in 
which nearly every home of the community 
was represented and which was presented to 
the pastor at the close of the following Sun- 
day evening service by Brother William J. 
Knapy. This gift was much appreciated by 
the pastor and family and will bring a great 
deal of comfort in years to come. — We are 
stressing foreign missions and will try to in- 
crease our offering fifteen percent and, if pos- 
sible, go over the top. May God help us to 
do our best.—J. M. Hartman, Pastor. 


Haubstadt, March 6—The Haubstadt Chris- 
tian Church, since the New Year, has only 
half-time service. I am giving half my time 
since then to the Newton, Illinois, Church. 
We make our home at Haubstadt, where my 
son Orvan attends high school. The church 
building and parsonage and grounds are 
beautifully kept by the church. The mem- 
bership is small in number but faithful, and 
all departments of the church are active. The 
newly organized Christian Endeavor promises 
growth and activity in all church work. We 
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expecting pre-Easter services. — We 
called to Newton the first part of Janu- 
ary to hold a revival. It continued three 
weeks. There were thirteen confessions and 
twelve additions to the church and two more 
since at the regular services. Ten of the con- 
verts were young men of high school age. 
The church membership gave the revival the 
heartiest support. The Protestant churches 
also co-operated in the meeting. The mid- 
week prayer meeting is unusually well at- 
tended and the Sunday-school and Christian 
Endeavor are doing good work. — Both 
churches have inaugurated a church night 
once per month, where we hope to cultivate 
our social life and plan progressive methods 
and activities for the Kingdom, that they 
may be able to make valuable contributions 
to the spiritual and moral welfare of the 
community. My appointments are Haubstadt 
on the first and third Sundays, and Newton 
on the second and fourth Sundays. — I called 
on Brother E. E. Bennett of Cynthiana, yes- 
terday. His wife, who has been a helpless 
invalid for several very low with 
paralysis slowly claiming her body. We are 
always glad to be with this faithful servant 
of God. We pray that in this affliction God 
shall come very close as a burden bearer for 
we know how much we need him in such 
times. A large community here shares his 
burden in their hearts as they have been 
drawn very close to Brother and Sister 
Bennett in the years past in their faithful 
service.—H. Vernon Winter. 


MARYLAND 


Havre de Grace, March 8—The Webster 
Community Christian Church has not been 
very active in its social work since Christ- 
mas on account of the weather conditions. 
While our church is situated on a public pike, 
many of the parish live on by-roads, and 
traveling has been impossible. But with it 
all we have only missed having our regular 
service one Sunday. Our minister, Rev. Mil- 
ton W. Sutcliffe, is giving us a series of ser- 
mons on Sunday morning from the Book of 
Revelation. They have all been fine, but the 
best one so far was on “The Four Horses of 
the Apocalypse.” His idea was that the white 
horse represented Faith; the red horse, War; 
the black horse, Immorality following up 
war; and the pale horse, Famine. It was a 
most impressive sermon. It made us feel that 
we as a nation are passing through such a 


years, is 


siege after' having had such a war as the 
World War. It is remarkable the good we 
are at last getting from this book of &t. 
John’s, which is so often shunned by min- 
isters. — We are now having a pre-Easter 
sermon each Wednesday evening, sometimes 
by our own minister and other times by vis- 
iting ministers. — Last Wednesday we had 
with us Dr. Roy C. Helfenstein, of the Peo- 
ple’s Church at Dover, Delaware. He gave 
us a splendid sermon, but before he gave his 
sermon, he gave a talk to the congregation, 
told how pleased he was in the work we had 
accomplished, and said there was no reason 
why country people shouldn’t have as fine 
churches as city people. He made us feel 
very proud of our church and made us all feel 
that we wanted to be up and doing more for 
God’s vineyard. At the close of the service 
we had a consecration meeting under the 
dim light of the electric cross. It was a most 
impressive service and all felt benefited by 
having Dr. Helfenstein with us.—Harriett E. 
Cerley. 
OHIO 

Gallipolis, March 9—I have just finished a 
revival meeting at Mt. Zion, Hocking County. 
While there I had the privilege of meeting 
with the Mt. Zion missicenary society at one 
of their regular meetings. This meeting was 
held at the home of Sister P. C. Campbell. 
Had a very fine program. They are using as 
their textbooks, “Peasant Pioneers” and 
“Prayer and Missions.” There was an instal- 
lation of officers at this meeting, using the 
tract prepared by Mrs. Morrill. This was a 
very impressive service. The new officers are: 
President, Mrs. A. L. Jones; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mattie Gaudy; Secretary, Mrs. Hazel Bruce. 
This missionary society is doing a very fine 
work. Starting just a year ago with a mem- 
bership of three, they now have a member- 
ship of twenty.—Scott Mossman, Pastor. 


Defiance College Notes 


announced in 
chapel Thursday, March 4. Elmer Shroeder, 
Defiance, claims first place and will be vale- 


HE Senior Honors were 


dictorian of his class. He has a merit point 
average of 4.86%, lacking .14% of having 4 
perfect record. Helen Hutchins, Defiance, fol- 
lows a close second and will deliver the salu- 
tatory address at the commencement exer- 
cises. Third honors belong to Fern Kimmell, 
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Farmer Center. Those names appearing on 
the honorable mention list are Howard 
Scheuerman, Defiance; Ada Smith, Malinta; 
and John Balwin, Sherwood. The merit point 
averages of those receiving honorable men- 
tion range from 4.55 to 4.59. 

Defiance College won the last basket ball 
game of the season, March 3, when she met 
Bluffton College in Sisson Gymnasium. The 
score was 29 to 19. This gives us second place 
in the League. 

The Defiance County Ministers Association 
held its monthly meeting in Weston Hall, 
March 1. About thirty ministers from the 
county were present. Dean Lawson addressed 
the association, using as his subject, “The 
Minister as a Teacher.” After the meeting, 
dinner was served by the Home Economics 
Department of the College. 

The Women’s Glee Club recently gave a 
very pleasing recital in Weston Auditorium. 
The general report is that this year’s concert 
is the best that has ever been given. The 
club is contemplating a tour during the 
spring vacation through some of the towns 
of Ohio and Indiana. If it is at all possible 
for any of our churches to have them, don’t 
miss the opportunity. A letter addressed to 
the manager of the club, Miss Fern Kimmell, 
Trowbridge Hall, will bring to you informa- 
tion concerning the prospect of a concert in 
your church. 

The Y. M. C. A. had charge of a. chapel 
service recently. Several of the members of 
the association addressed the student body 
telling of the purpose and work of the Y. M. 
c. A. The following week the Y. W. C. A. 
gave a pageant entitled, “Follow the Gleam,” 
during a chapel service. 

A group of students under the instruction 
of Mrs. Alice V. Morrill are studying the 
book, “The Cost of a New World,” by 
Kenneth Maclennan. 

Rosina E. Lawrence. 


Glancing at Europe 


(Continued from page eight) 


are narrow streets lined by houses which 
are sometimes marked by the family coat 
of arms. Diminutive shops carry no dis- 
play of goods in their small windows, but 
have certain symbols to indicate the business 
conducted inside. For example: a pewter 
stein marks liquid refreshments, a _ gold 
pretzel suggests a bread shop, a maid milk- 
ing heralds dairy products, a pair of wings 
atop a serpent-entwined pole marks a va- 
riety of bakery products, while a stained 
glass pane in the window is to announce a 
picture store. The “cash and carry” plan is 
perennially persistent in Stockholm, though 
the great stores in the newer section are 
conducted quite on our American plan. 
Some one can be found in all of these large 
stores who speaks very good English. The 
outdoor markets are artistic and carry a 
great array of products from garden, sea, 
and orchard. 

On the island referred to above are the 
Storkyrkan (Market Church) founded in 
1264 with a beautiful present edifice, which 
was built in 1726 and not far away is the 
Riddarsholms Church, the Westminster of 
Sweden. Here sleep the kings and great 
men of Sweden wno have died during the 
past three centuries. The church floor is 
entirely paved with slabs covering illus- 
trious dead. E 

The commuter into Stockholm is most 
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likely the user of boat transportation. Num- 
berless tiny steamers convey city employees 


‘morning and evening. It is beautiful to see 


flocks of them filling the waterways and 
quays and discharging their hurrying loads 
each morning. These conveyances also afford 
cheap sight-seeing to the tourist. Which- 
ever one of the boat trips is selected, it will 
be worth while. One of the most desirable 
of these excursions is to the Chateau Drott- 
ningholm, the country residence of the king, 
forty-five minutes out. The beautiful and 
extensive palace gardens copy the general 
outline of the Versailles landscape. An- 
other trip, three hours in length, reaches 
Gripsholm, the most beautiful castle in 
Sweden. Still another is to Saltsjobaden 


a 
— 


about an hour distant, which is an exclusive 
summering place. About the same distance 
away is Upsale, the cradle of Swedish learn- 
ing, with its great university and fine ca- 
thedral. Near to this is the site of Old 
Upsala, the capitol of Sweden’s old pagan 
rulers. Three great burial mounds dating 
back to the fifth century before Christ still 
remain. At one time there stood on the site 
of the present cathedral a temple to Freye, 
the Scandinavian God of Light. Farther 
over into the Baltic, twelve hours’ sail from 
Stockholm, is Visby, once a marvelous 
stronghold but now an almost deserted city 
with but the mute ruins of a vanished glory. 
Among its ruins have been found thousands 
of Greek, Arabic, Roman, and other coins. 
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In ancient days it was one of the most 
flourishing cosmopolitan European centers. 

You should see Stockholm’s policemen! 
They wear wonderful outfits with gold trim- 
mings and seem to be aware of it. Their 
night sticks with gold braid attached are 
decorations. Gold topped helmets a la 
Hindenburg set off their costume to perfec- 
tion. They seem to be put up to be ad- 
mired more than to be feared and are crea- 
tures of evident respect by the Stockholm- 
ites. I think the term “sheik” has not yet 
attached itself to Swedish vocabulary or it 
might be used in this connection. 

The open air museum of Skansen depicts 
the early life and customs of the Swedish 
people, to which are added many other fea- 
tures. In one building there are displayed 
a number of artistically wrought hand rakes. 
These mark a custom of marriage proposal. 
Haying is an extensive occupation of 
Sweden. When a maiden had sufficiently at- 
tracted the attention of a youth so that 
he desired her for a life companion he would 
construct as fine a hand rake as his skill 
could produce. He would then carry it 
over to the home of his beloved and present 
it to her. If she accepted, she was to be his. 
If she declined it, it meant that his offer of 
marriage was refused. The method seems 
a bit crude and unromantic but there is an 
admirable honesty about it. American girls 
do not yet know that some proposals of 
marriage are a solicitation to work for the 
proposer the rest of their days. In order to 
add to the attractiveness of Skansen, all 
Swedish people who visit it in native cos- 
tume are admitted free. All others pay an 
admission fee. The dancing floors for the 
practice of folk dancing are open on the 
same terms. 

The most delightful travel experience in 
the whole tour of the country was the canal 
boat trip from Stockholm to Gothenburg, 
the entire distance across the country from 
east to west. The total length of this 
journey is three hundred and forty-seven 
miles and requires nearly three days and 
nights in time. Though called the Gota 
Canal, only about fifty miles of the way is 
actual canal. The remainder of the route is 
through natural waterways. Sixty-five locks 
raise the boat a total of three hundred feet 
above the Baltic Sea level and lower it 
again to the entrance of the North Sea. 
About five thousand vessel loads clear 
through this canal each year. This includes 
both long and short hauls using canal 
waters. 


Our boat is the Juno—one of the most 
beautiful diminutive mimics of an ocean 
vessel imaginable. It is perhaps seventy 
feet in length and one-fourth that in width. 
Its every suggestion is of a child’s mag- 
nificent playhouse. Its furnishings are 
elaborate but all of its spaces are so tiny. 
It leaves the impression that some one may 
have built a very fine ocean liner then com- 
pressed it into the compass of the Juno. 
It has four decks. On the main deck are 
twelve cabins with two berths each, two 
single berth cabins, a ladies’ saloon of six 
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berths, kitchen, mess, officers’ quarters, two 
lavatories, and a rather roomy ‘tween-deck. 
On the deck below this is a gentlemen’s 
saloon with ten berths and cargo space. On 
the upper deck is a beautifully furnished 
dining room with tables for thirty people, 
the captain’s office, parlor, and deck loung- 
ing space. The deck above this has a fine 
awning covered promenade deck and the 
navigation cabin. The furnishings are ele- 
gant. All lounges are plush covered. The 
floors are covered with Brussels carpets. 
Running water and electric lights are in 
every cabin. The dining saloon is partially 
roofed with leaded art glass. All furniture 
is of mahogany. The steamer is equipped 
with electric searchlights. A telephone on 
board is connected at every landing place 
for local and long distance calls. The total 
berth capacity of the Juno is forty-two 
people. 

The boat wends its way out through the 
Baltic Archipelago then inland, using a 
number of lakes in its entire course: in- 
cluding. Malar, Maren, Asplangen, Roxen, 
Vettern, Viken, Boren, Vanern, and smaller 
bodies of water. En route we pass Bjorko 
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OPPORTUNITY AND THE 
WOLF 


PPORTUNITY and the Wolf 

Met at the door 
Of an humble cottage. 
The one knocked, ~ 
And the other howled. 
Behind the door 
Lived an optimist, 
Full of hope. 
He was expecting Opportunity, 
And heard the knock, 
But not the howl. 
And then the two, 
The Wolf and Opportunity, 
Went to another door 
The one howled, 
And the other knocked. 
Behind the door 
Lived the pessimist, 
Full of despair. 
He was expecting the Wolf, 
And heard the howl, 
But not the knock. 


—Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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(Birch Island) where Christianity was first 
preached in Sweden by Ansgarious in about 
1725. A granite cross commemorates the 
event. 

It seems strange to be riding up, down, 
and through hills by boat, but it is a fact 
nevertheless. Just outside of Lake Maren 
the canal runs through a hill nearly one 
hundred and fifty feet high. An interesting 
story is told of the method used to secure 
the right-of-way for the canal. At the 
time of its building there was no legal way 
of forcing concessions. The canal had to 
pass through land belonging to a number of 
small farmers. They were not disposed to 
sell. A wily adjuster got the group together 
and confidentially (?) explained that the 
way sought led up hill; water would not run 
up hill and vessels could not go without 
water. He suggested they, sell their ground 
and when the buyers would later find they 
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could not get the water to flow up hill they 
would be glad enough to sell it back fo; 
almost nothing. The farmers “bit,” but the 
land never returned to their possession. 

After going through a series of locks one 
actually looks back from the stern of the 
vessel to a down-hill way of water. From 
the bow it is almost uncanny to watch your 
boat move steadliy on toward an abyss. 

Interesting lighthouse devices are found 
in the island sections of the lakes. One 
apparatus accommodates a fourteen-inch 
petroleum flame, the light of which is ip. 
tensified by a lens. The heat is sufficient to 
cause a plate to rotate around it, thus se. 
curing a revolving light. These lighthouses 
have different colored glass on each of the 
four sides, thus enabling a navigator to de- 
termine which direction from the light he 
may be. 

While passing through the locks passen- 
gers may disembark and walk to interesting 
places, shop or mingle with the people. It 
was by this method that the Vreta Abbey 
Church and Monastery which dates back 
eight hundred years, and the famous Troll- 
hattan falls and power plant were visited. 
Our way takes us through Motala, Sweden’s 
chocolate center, and past large pulp mills 
at a number of places. 


The portion of the canal known as the 
Rock Canal is very narrow. Our Juno al- 
most fills its entire space. A semiphore 
system is necessary to prevent the entrance 
of more than one boat at a time. Turns in 
it are so short that our boat has to throw 
out a rope to be fastened to a snubbing post 
on the bank in order to negotiate the turn. 
Drawbridges for the public highways are 
frequent. 

It was in this Rock Canal that John Eric- 
son, inventor of the Monitor during our 
Civil War, was employed. At fourteen he 
had charge of a gang of six hundred work- 
men. Because of his small stature he had 
tg stand on a chair to use the instruments. 

At Kungalf we tarry for a time at the 
border between Sweden, Norway, and Der- 
mark. In former days this was frequently 
the counseling place of the kings of these 
countries. It has had a checkered career 
as a city and is now mostly a relic of 
former grandeur. 

The marvelous moonlit nights, with the 
play of the searchlight upon objects farther 
away, the splendid cuisine, delightful new 
companionships and uniform congeniality of 
surroundings made the Gota trip a delight- 
ful dream of three days’ duration, ending 
in Gothenburg, Sweden’s second largest 
city. From here we reluctantly bid adieu to 
this genteel land and on the day after 
arrival start homeward on the Drottning- 
holm of the Swedish-American Line. 
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Some archeologists see in yellow fever 
the cause of the downfall of prehistoric 
American civilizations. There are those who 
see a new era of progress for Latin America 
now that the plague of yellow fever has been 
removed.—New York Times. 





